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‘OUR NOTE BOOK, 


BY JAMES PAYN. 

Sir James Crichton Browne deserves well of his country’s 
novelists. At the Medical Association he has ventured to declare 
that imaginative literature isa very wholesome tonic, and that 
it is no wonder when the cares and responsibilities of the 
day are over that members of his own profession are glad to 
plunge into “realms where night bells never ring,” and therein 
refresh themselves. It is not the novel that is responsible for 
madness, as fanatics suggest—indeed, he defines idiocy as “ the 
absolute negation of imagination—but those are on the road 
to it who preach against novels.” I never had a doubt of this 
myself, but one likes to be agreed with by one’s medical man. 
There is one thing, however, in which I venture to think Sir 
James is mistaken—namely, that the appetite for fiction is 
most urgent in the spring. He attributes it to “ erithism ”’—a 
very pretty word indeed, but one not in general use—and adds 
that it is least pressing in antumn, when the nervous system is 
comparatively quiescent. Itis sad to have to state that the 
records of the ‘circulating libraries contradict these supposed 
phenomena. The spring is not so good a season in the 
novel market as that of the late autumn. In the early 
autumn, it is true, there is a great falling off in the 
demand for novels; but that is not so much from the absence 
of “ erithism,” I faney (a good deal of which is still going 
about), as from the absence of folk from tuwn. 


It is no wonder that after all this stirring up of the May- 
brick case we should get to the sediment: what lay at the 
bottom of the movement, we are now frankly informed, was 
an objection to the death penalty under any circumstances, 
but especially when a lady was in the case. It issuggested that 
there should be a Salic law as respects the gallows, as in 
France in connection with the throne. I am not at all in 
favour of hanging ladies, but I do think that a Madame 
Brinvilliers or a Mrs. Brownrigg should be “improved off the 
face of the earth” by some means or another. I don’t under- 
stand “the sanctity of life” cf women who make poisoning 
their trade, or whipping orphan girls to death their pleasure. 


The total abolitionists who make any pretence of being 
practical in this matter point- with triumph to Switzerland, 
as the home of the free, as regards homicides. But it was only 
a few of its cantons that tried the experiment,and some of them 
have acknowledged their mistake, and reverted to the old 
system. It was found that gentlemen who stuck at nothing 
(except throats) chose those localities for their crimes, and the 
inhabitants objected to it. This proved the sagacity of that 
philosopher of our own land who proposed that the death 
penalty should be abolished in cases where the murdered 
persons were themselves abolitionists, but not otherwise, “just 
to see how it worked.” 


The fact is that the sentimentalists of the gallows have 
no sense of proportion. They have a much greater horror of 
putting miscreants to death than of the cruelties inflicted by 
them on women and children, which make the grave a refuge. 
If the Whitechapel murderer should be caught, it is possible 
that they would abstain from petitioning that his valuable 
life should be spared (one is curious to see whether they would 
“stop somewhere,” as Charles Lamb declared Honesty must do 
in the case of somebody else’s sucking-pig) ; but they appear 
comparatively unmoved by such atrocities as have recently 
been revealed by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. Mr. Benjamin Waugh, its secretary, gives us a list 
of convictions, sufficient, one would think, to convince most 
people of the devilish malignity that actuates our child- 
torturers. “The file used for the shoulder blades and spine,” 
and the hot pokers deliberately applied to the pit of the 
little back, are instruments which even the Inquisition 
would hardly have used to children. The motives in the 
British parent's case are the love of cruelty, or at the 
best because the poor creatures “pester and cry so” when 
they are being starved. An English Judge has boldly and 
truly written that there are crimes far worse than murder, and 
deserving of, at least, equal punishment; and, when one hears 
our milk-and-water sentimentalists talk of those who commit 
them being “brutalised by the lash,’ it makes one feel 
almost as sick as the recital of the cruelties themselves. It is 
said that hanging is the worst use to which you can put a 
man; but wretches such as we are talking about are not 
men, nor (one hopes) anything like them. It has recently 
been discovered that sus per coll is a good prescription for 
ataxia, but it is a certain remedy for even a more incurable 
disease—the love of Cruelty to the Defenceless. I may add 
that it is also strongly recommended for those who indulge in 
the popular pastime of attempting to wreck trains. The 
attempt is made about once a week, but, because the catas- 
trophes are averted, nobody seems to take much notice. Yet 
suppose even one should ot be averted! Heavens ! 


Who shall say that even the profession of literature has 
not its prizes? A Government—I need hardly say not the 
English one, which does not patronise that calling, but the 
Spanish—has offered two of the value of £1200 and £600 
respectively, for the best essays on the discovery of the New 
World. The subject is certainly not new, except in name ; 
but there will doubtless be a considerable novelty in its treat- 
ment. The composition may be in Spanish, French, German, 
Portuguese, Italian, or English. If this wet weather continues 
while I am at the seaside I shall try my luck with one of 
them—I think the English. Unfortunately, there is only a 
very elementary work upon this subject obtainable here (““ Mag- 
nall’s Questions”), but that will only make the effort more 
original; it is “cram” that often disfigures even the best 
works, as in the case of “The Last Days of Pompeii.” 
One would like to know the view taken by the Spaniards 
(or, at least, the Spanish examiners) upon the subject, 
before embarking upon it as a competitor. Are they 
glad they discovered America, or sorry? They disgraced 
themselves in the matter very much at the -time, and 
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have not got much out of it since; and America is 
in the habit of slapping their faces, and then exacting 
apologies fromthem. And yet very likely, upon the whole, they 
may be proud of their Columbus. My own opinion—like that 
of the Parliamentary candidate who, after stating his views, 
added that they were quite capable of alteration to suit the 
constituency—is entirely that of the Spanish examiners, if I 
could only get at it. Zam very proud of having my works 
published in America, and America slaps my face by not 
giving me a copyright of them. Without being too much 
actuated by mercenary motives, one would also feel’a satis- 
faction in being quite sure, if one won the prize, of getting the 
money. I know little of business matters, but I am told 
that Spain has not a good name for pecuniary transactions ; 
one wouldn't care to be paid in Spanish “ paper,” nor even “in 
kind "—the productions of the country. What on earth would 
a literary person do with £1200 worth of liquorice, or Spanish 
onions? 


Mr. Erckmann Chatrian—as that literary firm is only too 
commonly called by our fellow-countrymen—has quarrelled 
with himself. We have only an ex parte statement of the 
matter at present, and, on the face of it, it is a hardly credible 
one. If M. Erckmann had no share in the dramatisation of 
their common novels one does not see why he should have 
received half -profits on their stage rights, and still more, 
having got so good a bargain, why he should have interfered 
with M. Chatrian’s arrangements for them. That he should 
have been described as not a true patriot, and even to have 
German leanings, is also a statement difficult for those who 
have read those famous books, in which he had at least an 
equal hand, to believe. Whatever the facts of the case may 
be, the breach between two such writers is deplorable. Even 
through the medium of translation (a crucial test of dramatic 
interest), “The Blockade” and “The Conscript” hold the 
reader in thrall ; while “ Waterloo,” if it lacks the romantic 
colours in which Victor Hugo painted the same event, has a 
far more graphic fidelity. As military novelists, indeed, no 
writers have ever approached these two men, and admirable 
are the pictures they have set before their restless and change- 
ful fellow-countrymen of the horrors of war. The work of 
each is so dovetailed into that of the other that it is impossible 
to assign the separate portions of it to either. Now that 
their partnership is dissolved we shall doubtless be informed 
on that matter, but the satisfaction of our curiosity will have 
been dearly purchased. Their quarrel is not only to be 
regretted as regards themselves, but is sure to cause the wicked 
to blaspheme against their common profession : “See how 
these men of letters love one another!” So faras one can 
judge of the matter, it seems, as usual, to have arisen from 
the mischievous interference of friends. In other than literary 
firms Brown falls out with Jones, not on his own account, but 
because Smith assures him he has been “ put upon.” 


These are the days—especially the wet ones—for drawing 
the covers (though the books have often none at all) of the 
seaside circulating libraries; and how one often draws 
them blank! It seems to us, notwithstanding that 
plethora of Fiction, that we have read all of it already, 
except what nothing will induce us to read. Literature 
and Art are so far in accord in this particular that the 
same vertigo comes over us, after half an hour of the 
sport, that is produced by too much picture gallery. Our 
favourite authors are, of course, out; while those we hate are 
in great profusion. The librarian (a minor), perceiving our 
embarrassment, is so good as to offer us the advantage of 
his immature judgment: “Something,” he says, “is going 
very well just now” (as though it were a clock of 
eccentric habits), or “has given great satisfaction” (like 
the patent pant - stretcher over the way). Sooner than 
submit to this absurd dictation, we snatch up some 
volume that we are well acquainted with, pay a week’s sub- 
scription to the library for it in advance (for the boy tells us, 
with some dignity, that it is none of your twopenny establish- 
ments), and when we get to our lodgings find that a member 
of the family has bronght a duplicate of it from home. Upon 
the whole one likes the small circulating collections best; I 
know of a charming one which at a penny a volume, which 
is its very modest charge, can be borrowed in its entirety for 
half acrown. Here you get “Tike One-handed Monk” and 
“The Mysteries of Udolpho”; none of your modern vivisec- 
tions of character, but some “ jolly good incidents ” (as I heard 
a young gentleman describe them) set in genuine oak furni- 
ture, with sliding panels; also some fine old-world magazines, 
with fiction full of blanks and asterisks, which, so far 
from being indelicately suggestive, are all the author gives 
you of the names and addresses of his heroes and heroines. _ 


The most humorous thing that ever I saw in one of these 
institutions, or, indeed, in all my “Hours in a Library,” 
was what I saw yesterday: it was an establishment of 
some pretensions, and boasted of the newest works. A gentle- 
man of about six-and-thirty or so, with his young wife, came 
in while I was there, and the way in which he looked at 
one book, and took it up, and put it down again, convinced me 
that he was the author of it. It was not quite so certain, of 
course, as in a picture exhibition, where you sce the original 
hanging (like a bit of glass with quicksilver behind it) about 
his own portrait; but it was equally clear to one in the same 
line of business, and who had published (though it may 
not be, in the latest catalogue) a first book himself. 
What this bashful débutant wanted to ask (I knew) was 
whether his book was in demand, but being deficient in 
moral courage he very naturally made his wife ask. 
To see that charming young person, with much hesit- 
ancy and blushing, assume an air of indifference, as 
she’ put the desired question to the librarian, while her 
husband affected to be engaged over the index volume of the 
“Bneyclopedia Britannica” in a dark corner (but listening 
with all his ears), was as good as any farce; but. when the 
man answered cheerfully, “ Well, no, Ma’am ; you are the first 
that I ever heard ask about it,” it was a tragedy to three of us, 


THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO NORTH WALRs. 


Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and 
her husband Prince Henry of Battenberg, and by Princess 
Alice of Hesse, arrived at Llandderfel, near Bala, Merioneth. 
shire, at eight o'clock in the morning on Friday, Aug. 23, to 
stay a few days in the mansion of Palé, lent by its owner, Mr 
H. B. Robertson, for the accommodation of the Royal part : 
Our last publication contained many views of the beantifn 
and romantic scenery of Bala Lake and the river Dee, as fay 
as Llangollen, which her Majesty had not seen for many years 
past, and which she has now had an opportunity of revisiting 

The special train by which the Royal party travelled on a 
branch of the Great Western Railway, vid Chirk, Ruabon 
Llangollen, and Corwen, up the Dee Valley, was met at the 
Llandderfel Station, by Captain R. D. Pryce, the Lord 
Lieutenant of Merionethshire, and Mrs. Pryce, Colonel Evang 
Lloyd, Mr. R. H. Wood, the High Sheriff, Mr. R. J. Price, of 
Rhiwlas, and other gentlemen, with some ladies. The plat- 
form was gaily decorated, and a covered entrance, adorned 
with flags and plants, had been erected. When the Queen 
alighted, Mrs. Pryce presented her with a magnificent bouquet 
composed of stephanotis, camellias, and gardenias, in the form 
of a Welsh lyre. The Lord Lieutenant was presented by Sir H. 
Ponsonby, and in his turn presented the High Sheriff, Mr. J, 
Lloyd Price, Chairman of the Reception Committee. he 
rain. ceased as the Queen entered her carriage, and the 
sun shone out brightly, The Queen did not appear 
fatigued by her long journey, but leaned heavily on her 
stick as she walked to the carriage. The people raised a 
hearty cheer, which the Royal lady smilingly acknowledged, 
and the carriage at once drove off to Palé, a few hundred 
yards from the station. The half-dozen Indian retainers who 
accompanied the Royal party were regarded with special 
curiosity. At the Hall the visitors were received by Mr. 
Robertson and the Right Hon. Cecil Raikes, the Postmaster- 
General, the Minister in attendance. Across the stone bridge 
an arch of evergreen and heather had been erected, bearing 
the legend “ Duw gadwo ein Brenhines,”’ the Welsh version of 
“ God save our Queen.” As the carriages entered the gates of 
Palé, the Royal Standard was run up the flagstaff. 

The road to Bala, along which the Royal party drove in the 
afternoon, is very beautiful. By its side the dark waters of 
the Dee hurry over their rocky bed, and larch and copper- 
beech, retaining their freshness in this land of rain, form 
natural archways of verdure. To the left the valley rises by 
sloping meadows and heather-covered hills into the long range 
of Berwyn. Farther on, the heights of Castell Carndochan 
and Gwynyfynydd are discernible, and on aclear day the Arans, 
with Cader Idris standing like a sentinel over the whole. To the 
right are low hills stretching away into the distance in grace- 
ful curves; and Arenig rises in front. A few little cottages 
along the road were modestly decorated in honour of the Royal 
visit. ‘The village was very smart with flags and streamers, and 
the inhabitants turned out to receive the procession. As Bala 
was approached the decorations became more profuse, and at 
Rhiwlas, the old mansion of Mr. R. Lloyd Price, was a 
triumphal arch with the motto “ Llangyfarchiadau Rhiwlas,” 
which is said to mean “Congratulations of Rhiwlas.” Crossing 
the quaint bridge over the Tryweryn, that joins the Dee close 
by Bala, the carriages passed under another arch, which gave 
a welcome to Merioneth; at the other end of the street 
was a similar structure, with the sentiment in Welsh, 
“ Ona throne unshaken, long live Victoria.” The effect of these 
arches, composed of evergreen and heather, was charming, and 
the town street was an avenue of flags and streamers. 

Opposite the County Hall stands had been erected, and a 
wooden roofing was built across the road. Here the guard of 
honour of the 2nd Volunteer Battalion Royal Welsh Fusiliers 
was drawn up, under the command of Major Rees, and the 
painting of Bala Lake by Mr. Edwin A. Pettitt, to be presented 
to the Queen from the ladies of Bala and the neigh- 
bourhood, was placed. The Volunteer band and the Oakeley 
Silver Band contributed patriotic and national music. Among 
those in the reserved seats were Mr. Greaves, Lord Lieutenant 
of Carnarvonshire ; Sir John Puleston, M.P.; Mr. Pope, Q.C., 
in the uniform of a Deputy Lieutenant; Sir R. Wyatt, Mr. 
Osmond Williams, and Mr. H. Ellis Nanney. 

Then came the Queen’s carriage, drawn by four greys ridden 
by postillions, with the Scotch gillies behind. Sir J. M‘Neill rode 
by the-side of her Majesty. The second carriage contained 
Sir H. Ponsonby and Mr. Raikes, and the third the ladies 
in attendance. The carriage stopped at the platform, the band 
of the volunteers playing the National Anthem, while the 
guard of honour presented arms. A bouquet was presented to 
the Queen by Miss S. M. Clark, of Moel-y-Garnedd. Miss 
E. K. Williams, of Gwernhefin, presented one to Princess 
Beatrice. A third was given to Princess Alice by Miss J. A. 
Jones, of Mount Place. A “buttonhole” was presented to 
Prince Henry of Battenberg by Miss Catherine Jones, of 
Plasdeon. The Lord Lieutenant handed to Mr. Raikes, who 
handed to the Queen, the address of welcome from the county 
of Merioneth, to which her Majesty graciously replied. 

The following gentlemen were presented ; Mr. W. E. Jones, 
Chairman of the Quarter Sessions ; Dr. H. Jones, Chairman of 
the County Council; Mr. O. S. Wynne, Mr. H. J. Reveley, Mr. 
W. E. Oakley, Mr. John Vaughan, Major Amoye Passingham, 
Mr. E. Gilliat Jones, Captain A. R. Pryce, Mr. Edward Watkin, 
County Councillor for Bala, and Mr. W.’ Durant Gibbings, 
secretary to the Reception Committee. The curtain in front 
of the painting of Bala Lake was drawn aside, and Mrs. Price, 
of Rhiwlas, asked her Majesty’s acceptance of it in the name 
of the subscribers. The Queen inspected the picture. and 
expressed her gratification at the gift. This, with the present 
of the parishioners of Llandderfel, which took the form of a 
hazel stick grown in the district, mounted with a gold band 
bearing the inscription “Llandderfel to H.M. Victoria, R.I., 
1889,” will be to the Queen a pleasant memento of this part of 
her kingdom. The carriages drove off, while the united choirs 
of the Bala district began to sing the National Anthem. 

The Royal visitors proceeded along the north shore of Bala 
Lake, in view of Cader Idris and the Arans, to Glanyllyn, the 
pretty little shooting box of Sir Watkin W. Wynn. Here they 
-were received by Sir Watkin and Lady Williams Wynn, and 
took tea, staying for half an hour. The house party included 
the Barl of Stradbroke, Lady Rous, the Hon. C. Russell, Mr. 
Robert Ethelston, Mr. Lucas, Mr. R, W. Williams Wynn, Miss 
Williams Wynn, of Cefn, Miss Constance Williams Wynn, 
Captain Rowley Conwy, and Mr. O, Slaney Wynne. The return 
journey to Pale was then commenced, the procession passing 
again through Bala, where the Queen was heartily cheered. 
The roads during the day were kept by drafts of the Flint, 
Denbigh, and Merionethshire Police, under Major Best, Chief 
Constable of Merionethshire. In the evening Sir Watkin gave 
a dinner to his tenantry. 

On Saturday, Aug. 24, her Majesty and the Princesses, with 
Prince Henry of Battenberg, went to Ruabon and Wrexham. 
places in Denbighshire near the English Border, which are of 
some industrial importance, possessing valuable collieries. ‘Ihe 
town of Wrexham is the busiest and most thriving in North 
Wales ; it has a very fine old parish church, with beautiful 
monuments ; is the headquarters of a military district, and 
carries on large ironworks, breweries, and the manufacture of 
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mineral waters. In the neighbourhood are the noble wooded 
arks of Erddig Hall, and other fine mansions, and the site of 
a famous ancient monastery, Bangor Iscoed, on the Dee. 
Ruabon, from which Wrexham is distant five miles to the 
north-east, is the Great Western Railway junction for the 
branch line to Llangollen and Barmouth. It is twenty-four 
miles from Shrewsbury, and sixteen miles from Chester. The 
collieries, ironworks, brick and terra-cotta works, support a 
rather scattered population of 

15,000. Close to the village is 


at Marlborough House shortly after four o’cloek on Aug. 22 
from Cowes, where they had been spending the last week on board 
the Royal yacht Osborne. The Princess of Wales and her two 
daughters left Marlborough House on Aug. 23 on a visit to the 
King and Queen of Denmark. They drove from Marlborough 
House to Charing-cross Station, where they were received by 
Colonel Surtees (director) and Mr. Tyrwhitt (deputy manager) 
of the South-Eastern Railway. The Royal party quitted 


THE NAVAL MANGUVRES. 
The two opposing divisions of her Majesty’s equally loyal and 
patriotic naval forees—that is to say, the Attacking Fleet, under 
command of Admiral Baird, holding the coasts and ports of 
Ireland, with orders to do its utmost, in harmless mimicry, 
against the shores, towns, and trade of Great Britain ; and the 
Defending Fleet, under Admiral Sir George Tryon, ordered to 
capture the reputed enemy’s 
ships, to protect the coasts and 


Wynnstay Park, the seat of Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart., 
with one of the grandest avenues 
of oaks and elms in the kingdom, 
A few miles to the south, on the 


maritime commerce of England, 
Wales, and Scotland, and to re- 


cover all it can on the Irish 


shores—have been ait war since 


line to Oswestry, is Chirk Castle, 
in the Valley of the Ceiriog, which WS 


affords a beautiful view. The \ 
railway viaduct over the Dee, : 
constructed by the late Mr. 
Robertson, father of the present 
owner of Palé, and Telford’s 
aqueduct, erected between 1795 
and 1803, are great engineering 
works, and of imposing aspect. ‘ 

The Royal party, leaving Palé 
at half-past three in the after- 
noon, travelled by train to Ruabon, 
where the railway -station had 
been decorated with flags and 
carpets and exotic flowers. Colonel 
Cornwallis West, M.P., Lord 
Lieutenant of Denbighshire, in 
military uniform, met the Queen 
here. Her Majesty and the party 
entered carriages, in which they 
drove by the high road to Wrex- 
ham. There was a beautiful 
triumphal arch at Ruabon, 
formed of laurels and heather, 
with bosses of marigolds, dahlias, 
and other flowers, and many 
festive decorations, arranged by 
Mr. Owen Stanley Wynne and a 
local committee. The town of 
Wrexham gave her Majesty a 
splendid reception. The streets 
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from end to end were adorned 


with Venetian masts and flags 
and floral festoons. The Mayor 
of Wrexham, Mr. Evan Morris, 
had invited to his house, Rose- ~ 
nath, a large party of ladies and 
gentlemen, among whom were 
the Lords Lieutenant of Merion- 
ethshire, Carnarvonshire, and Anglesea, the High Sheriffs, the 
Marquis of Anglesey, the Bishops of Bangor, Shrewsbury, 
and St. Asaph, Lord and Lady Trevor, Lord Mostyn, Lord 
Kenyon, several members of Parliament, and the Chairmen 
of County Councils and Mayors of towns in North Wales. 
After luncheon, they went to Acton Park, the seat of Sir 
Robert Cunliffe, Bart., in whose delightful grounds the Queen 
was to be met. The Welsh Fusiliers, with their white goat 
having gilt horns, formed a guard of honour, and an escort 
was furnished by the Denbighshire Hussars. Her Majesty 
entered the park in a carriage-and-four. “God Save the 
Queen” was sung, and the Lord Lieutenant of the county 
presented an address; to which were added one from the 
clergy of the 

diocese of St. 


THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO NORTH WALES: 


London and reached Port Victoria at a quarter past seven. 
The Princesses, on leaving the train, embarked on the Royal 
yacht Osborne, which steamed out of Sheerness Harbour, 
down the Thames, and across the North Sea for Flushing. 
Their Royal Highnesses, on disembarking, proceeded to Copen- 
hagen,. where they arrived on the 25th, being received at the 
station by King Christian, King George of Greece, the Crown 
Prince, and Prince Waldemar. ‘The Royal party drove imme- 
diately to the Castle of Fredensborg. 

A telegram from Bombay says that Prince Albert Victor 
will proceed thence to Hyderabad, Mysore, Bangalore, Madras, 
and Calcutta, where he will arrive in Christmas week. He 
will then continue his journey to Benares, Cawnpore, Rawul 


LEAVING LLANDDERFEL RAILWAY STATION, 


Aug. 15; but hostilities would 
terminate on Thursday, Aug. 29. 
Admiral Baird’s fleet, having lost 
three ships on Saturday, the 17th, 
in the action that took place in 
the open Atlantic, some eighty 
miles south of the Irish coast, in 
the direction of Cape Ushant, 
has lain blockaded in Queenstown 
Harbour, except a squadron de- 
tached to pass round the western 
and northern shores of Ireland 
and Scotland. But this squadron, 
composed of the Inflexible, An- 
son, Collingwood, and Australia, 
has visited Aberdeen, Wick, Peter- 
heud, and Leith, and has formally 
conquered these almost defence- 
less towns. The cruiser Arethusa 
and others have captured many 
English merchant-steamers. 

Our Special Artists — Mr. 
W. H. Overend, on board H.M:S. 
Northumberland, the flag-ship of 
Admiral Baird, and Mr, J. R. 
Wells, on board Sir George Tryon’s 
flag-ship, H.M.S. Hercules—have 
furnished Sketches; the most 
interesting of which are those of 
the rendezvous of the Attacking 
Fleet in the open Atlantic, during 
a thick fog, on Thursday, the 
15th; and the battle on the 
Saturday, in which only three 
ships of that fleet-—the Camper- 
down, the Hero, and the. Immor- 
talité—were engaged, being cut 
off from the rest and obliged to 
surrender to a superior force. 
These ships, with the Anson, 
Collingwood, and Australia, 
were intended to enter the English Channel, and to attack 
the south coasts of England. They were encountered by 
Admiral Tracey, with the Rodney, Howe, Warspite, and 
Marathon, and were successively overtaken and captured 
after a running fight of four hours. The best account 
of this action, in which the unlucky ships were admirably 
handled, is that published in the Daily News of Monday, 
Aug. 19, written by the special correspondent of that paper 
on board H.M.S. Hero. We give an Illustration also of 
the arrival of the captured ships in Falmouth Harbour, in 
charge of H.M.S. Rodney ; and of the torpedo-vessel Rattle- 
snake bringing the news to Admiral Baird at Queenstown. 
Another interesting Sketch, from Admiral Baird’s fleet, is that 
of the torpedo 
store-ship Hecla, 


Asaph, presented 


surrounded — by 


by the Bishop, 


six torpedo-boats, 


which she has to 


with Dean Owen 


feed and help, 


and Canon 


Howell ; and one 


reminding the 


fancy of a ‘Hen 


from the Non- 


and Chickens.” 


conformist min- 


isters, presented 


The Rev. Ed- 


by the Rev. Dr. 


David Roberts. 


ward J. Perry, 


The address of 


the Mayor and 
Corporation of 
Wrexham was 
then read by the 
Town Clerk. The 
Mayor presented 
a gold medal, 
specially manu- 
factured by Mr. 
Edwin Owens, 
jeweller and me- 
dallist, of Wrex- 
ham; and Mrs. 
Morris presented 
a loyal ode, writ- 
ten by the poet 
Mr.Lewis Morris. 
Many ladies and 
gentlemen -had 


Curate ‘of St. 
James’s, Clerken- 
well, and Assist- 
ant Master of 
Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School, has 
been appointed 
by the Church 
Missionary So- 
ciety to the post 
of Principal of 


Trinity College, 


the honour of 


being presented 


Candy, Ceylon, 
in succession to 
the Rev. Dr. 
Hodges, Bishop- 
Designate of 
Travancore ; and 
the Rey. J. W. 
Fall, Curate of 
Walcot, near 
Bath, has been 


appointed Vice- 


to the Queen, The 


Principal. 


assembled choirs 


It is intended 


sang “The Men 


to authorise the 


of Harlech ” and 


other Welsh 


national songs. 


The Mayor of 


Wrexham has 


been knighted. 


Her Majesty, 


on Monday after- 
noon, Aug, 26, 
went by railway 
to Llangollen, 
and visited Bryn- 
tisilio, the resid- 
ence of Sir Theo- 
dore and Lady 
Martin, with whom she took tea. At Llangollen, and also at 
Corwen, the local authorities and chief residents offered the 
customary tokens of homage and welcome. Princess Beatrice, 
with her husband, in the morning visited a colliery at 
Ruabon, descending into the pit and “ firing a shot” to blast 
the coal. Her Royal Highness went next day to Barmouth, 
to lay the foundation-stone of a new church; and in the 
evening the Royal visitors left for Balmoral. 


The Prince of Wales has, it is stated, derived very great 
benefit from his sojourn at Homburg.—The Princess of Wales, 
accompanied by Princesses Victoria and Maud of Wales, arrived 


THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO NORTH WALES: 


Pindi, Peshawur, and Baroda, and will embark at Bombay on 
his homeward journey in March next. His Royal Highness 
will not visit Burmah. 

The Duchess of Albany, accompanied by her children, has 
gone with her parents, the Prince and Princess of Waldeck- 
Pyrmont, to the Castle of Schaumburg-on-the-Lahn for a stay 
of some duration. 
~The Duke of Hesse left London on Aug. 27 to join her 
Majesty at Balmoral. 


The strike of London dock labourers is extending, the men 
of various allied industries having joined the movement, 


PICTURE OF BALA LAKE, BY MR. E, A. PETTITT, PRESENTED TO THE QUEEN BY WELSH LADIES. 


payment of 
money orders by 
telegraph be- 
tween certain 
offices, and the 
regulations to be 
observed in that 
issue have been 
published by 
the Postmaster- 
General. Any 
person requiring 
the issue of 
such a money 
order must fill up the money order requisition form prescribed 
from time to time by the Postmaster-General, and must write 
in some conspicuous place on it the words “by telegraph. 
The person requiring payment of a telegraph money order 
must attend at the money order office of payment and—(a) 
Produce evidence to the satisfaction of the postmaster that he 
is the person entitled to receive the amount of such order, and 
(b) sign a receipt in the form specified. The poundage to be 
paid is as follows: For sums not exceeding £1, 4d. ; above £1 
but not exceeding £2, 6d.; £2 but not exceeding £4, 8d.; £4 
but not exceeding £7, 10d.; £7 but not exceeding £10, Is. 
Ten pounds is the limit for which orders will be issued. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 


DEVASTATION, Monarci. Inon DUKE, 
THE GUN-BOAT RATTLESNAKE COMING TO ADMIRAL BAIRD’S FLEET WITH NEWS OF THE ENEMY, 
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“HEN AND CHICKENS; ” TORPEDO STORE-SHIP HECLA WITH TORPEDO-BOATS ROUND HER, IN BLOWY WEATHER. 


CAMPERDOWN, RODNEY, HERO IMMORTALITE, 


H.M.S. RODNEY BRINGING THE CAPTURED SHIPS INTO FALMOUTH. 
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RODNEY, ; CAMPERDOWN, HERO, Hows, 
BATTLE IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN: CAPTURE OF THREE OF THE ENEMY’S SIITPS, 
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THE LATER SONGS OF THE JACOBITES. 


The poetry of Jacobitism is mainly the work of Lady Nairne, 
James Hogg, Sir Walter Scott, and William Glen, all of whom 
sang of the cause when it was utterly forlorn, and whose 
interest in it can only be said to have been a sentimental one. 
As has been remarked : “It is very seldom that a Tyrteus is 
born—a man whose verse is moving at the moment, and keeps 
its charm when the hour of action is past,’ and there were 
certainly no such versemakers among those who lived and 
sang while the cause of Charles Edward Stuart was wavering 
in the balance. Not that the earliest of the Jacobite songs are 
altogether valueless. They tell the story of the Rebellion with 
a rich colouring, which throws every other interpretation of it 
into the shade. More than that, they are commendable for 
their variety, for their fiery vigour and enthusiasm, and for 
the forcible way in which they exemplify the feelings and 
passions of human nature. But, notwithstanding all this, 
there are very few that can be classed as poetry: most of 
them are, indeed, little better than doggrel, strung together 
in the heat of excitement, and by versifiers of whom posterity 
knows nothing whatever. It is, as we have indicated, to the 
poets who lived and wrote long after the struggle had ceased 
that we owe the most popular of the Jacobite ballads, and it is 
to a consideration of these that our paper will be devoted. 

The best and most touching of the ballads are those which 
bear upon the closing scenes of the strange drama. Among 
them all none is sweeter or more popular than that one 
generally known, by its pathetic refrain, as “ Wae’s me for 
Prince Charlie "— 

A wee bird cam’ to our ha’ door, 
He warbled sweet and clearly, 


And aye the o’ercome o’ his sang 
Was “Wae's me for Prince Charlie.” 


After the battle of Culloden the unfortunate Prince became 
literally a fugitive and an outcast. For more than five 
months he was surrounded by armed troops, who chased him 
abont the mountains and glens, and from isle to isle, among 
the Hebrides— 
On hills that are by right his ain, 
He roams a lonely stranger ; 
On ilka hand he’s pressed by want, 
On ilka side by danger, 


Sometimes he lurked in caves and cottages without a single 
attendant, and with no other support than that which the 
humble, friendly peasants could supply. Where was it, asks 
the song, that your Prince lay down, whose home should have 
been a palace ?— 
He rowed him in a Highland plaid, 
Which covered him but sparely, 
And slept beneath a bush 0’ broom— 
Oh! Wae’s me for Prince Charlie. 


It says much for Highland honour and fidelity that, though 
£30,000 was set upon the fugitive’s head, not one traitor was to 
be found among the fifty or so individuals, many of the poorest 
class, who were kept aware of his whereabouts. The devotion 
of the people was, indeed, one of the most remarkable features 
of the cause: not even Culloden could shake their faith. 
Come weal, come woe, we'll gather and go, 
And live or dee wi’ Charlie— 

This was their song, and it would no doubt have been their 
action if the opportunity had not been denied them. 

The writer of “ Wae’s me for Prince Charlie” was William 
Glen, the burden of whose own life-song might very appro- 
priately be “ Wae’s me!” Glen was a well-known Glasgow 
merchant, who died in 1826, aged thirty-seven. He was an 
exceedingly ready rhymer, and would in the course of an 
evening string together as many verses as would form a 
“ broadside ” of very decent dimensions, which he would sell to 
the nearest bookseller next morning for a few shillings. It is 
said of him that he was “the soul of every meeting, and scattered 
happiness and good-fellowship wherever he went”; but, alas! 
this good-fellowship became too frequently associated with 
good liquor, and the result was poverty and premature decease. 
Glen, as we have said, wrote several other songs and poems, 
but he is now remembered only as the author of “ Wae’s me 
for Prince Charlie.” This song, we may just add, is a great 
favourite with her Majesty the Queen, who made a special 
request that it should be sung at Taymouth Castle on the 
occasion of her first visit to Scotland in 1842. 

The name of Flora Macdonald is enshrined in many of the 
Jacobite songs, but particularly in one beginning—- 

Far over yon hills o’ the heather sae green, 
And doon by the corrie that sings to the sea, 
The bonnie young Flora sat sighing her lane, 
The dew on her plaid, and the tear in her e'e. 
The romantic association of this young lady with the Prince 
is well known to students of Scottish history, but the main 
details may be recounted here. After his cause had sustained 
the crushing blow dealt on the field of Culloden the Pretender 
took refuge on the island of South Uist, which was presently 
surrounded on all sides by ships and boats, while companies of 
soldiers were put on shore to search every corner and cavern in 
the island. In this extremity a suggestion was made to the 
daughter of Macdonald of Milton, then about twenty-four 
years of age, that she should take Charles. dressed in woman’s 
clothes, as her maid, and conduct him out of the island to 
Skye. At first the young lady refused, but, being introduced 
to the Prince in person, his pitiable condition immediately 
conquered her reluctance. From her step-father she was able 
to get a pass for herself and for her “ maid,” Betty Burke, and 
the Prince, having donned a feminine habit, they began their 
hazardous journey, and reached the island of Skye in safety, 
where they parted company. This parting and the Prince’s 
cause are touchingly referred to in the song we have named, 
the first of the two following verses being the supposed words 
of Charles, and the second the “lament” of Flora herself— 
Farewell to my bright dreams of fame and of glory, 
Farewell, bonnie Highlands, still dear, dear t> me; 


Farewell to my lost love, my soul's dearest Flora, 
My last sigh I’ll give to dear Scotland and thee. 


Farewell to my hero, the gallant and young, 
Farewell to the lad I shall ne’er again sec; 
The conflict is past, and our name is no more, 

" There’s naught left but sorrow for Scotland and me. . 

Shortly after the incident just narrated, Flora Macdonald 
was arrested and carried as a rebel to London, her secret 
having been betrayed by the boatman who had ferried her 
and Charles from South Uist. After twelve months’ captivity 
she was released, and returned to her native Highlands with 
some £1500, which had been collected for her chiefly among 
Jacobites in London. She lived to a good old age, and was to 
the last a firm Jacobite. Indeed, so virulent a partisan was 
she that it is said she would have struck any man with her 
fist who dared in her hearing to call Charles by his ordinary 
epithet, “ The Pretender.” 

The song in its present form is from the pen of James 
Hogg, the “ Ettrick Shepherd,” who, next to Burns, is un- 
qu.stionably the most distinguished of Scottish bards sprung 
from the ranks of the people. In his second series of Jacobite 
Relics, Hogg gives the song and air—under the title of “The 
Lament of Flora Macdonald ””—with the following note: “I 
got the original of these verses from my friend Niel Gow, who 


told me they were a translation from the Gaelic, but so rude 
that he could not publish them, which he wished to do on a 
single sheet, for the sake of the old air. On which I versified 
them anew, and made them a great deal better without alter- 
ing one sentiment.” It should be noted that the Niel Gow 
here referred to was not the celebrated fiddler of that name, 
but-a- grandson. Hogg, in again-printing the song in. 1831, 
says that Gow before his death confessed that the air was his 
own : it is certainly a beautiful one, well worthy of the name 
borne by him who thus claimed it. 

The same poet and the same musician gave us another 
fine Jacobite ballad—that generally known as “ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie "— 

Cam’ ye by Athol, lad with the philabeg. 
Down by the Tummel, or banks of the Garry ? 
Saw ye the lads, wi’ their bonnets an’ white cockades, 
Leaving their mountains to follow Prince Charlie? 


Follow thee, follow thee, wha wadna follow thee ? 
Lang hast thou lo’ed and trusted us fairly! 

Charlie, Charlie, wha wadna follow thee? 
King o’ the Highland hearts, bonnie Prince Chartie ! 


Gow’s air is brilliant and heart-stirring, and in the true spirit 
of Scottish music. And the words, how ringing, how winning, 
how inspiring they are! The song appeared originally in 
“The Border Garland,” a work of which the first number only 
was published. The “Garland” seems to have been started 
by the Shepherd in order to bring his own poetical and musical 
compositions before the public, but as no second number was 
issued the presumption is that the first did not receive the 
looked-for encouragement. The district of Athol, to which the 
song refers, is one of the loveliest in the Highlands, running 
northwards from Dunkeld, and watered by the Garry and the 
Tummel. It holds within its bounds the historic Killiecrankie, 
as well as the Birnam of legendary fame, and it was much 
associated with the Jacobite cause from the beginning to the 
close. Another fine Jacobite ballad by Hogg may just be 
mentioned. This is “Come o’er the stream, Charlie,’ a 
stirring song set to an equally stirring and, at the same time, 
beautiful air. 

Come we now to the most voluminous, and perhaps the 
most popular, of all the later Jacobite poets. Lady Nairne 
may be said to have been a born Jacobite. Her father and 
grandfather had attended Prince Charlie during his disastrous 
campaign of 1745-6, and on his account underwent an exile 
of seventeen years; while her family on the mother’s side— 
the Robertsons of Struan—had also been in trouble because of 
their devotion to the House of Stuart. Even when she came 
to be married, Caroline Oliphant had the memory of the 
Jacobite cause impressed upon her. Her husband, Captain 
Nairne, was heir to the attainted title of Lord Nairne, which 
some of his ancestors had forfeited, and it was only in 1824— 
after he had been married for eighteen years—that the title 
was restored to him by George IV. Considering all these cir- 
cumstances, it would have been strange if Lady Nairne, poet as 
she was, had not shown outstanding merit as a writer of 
Jacobite songs. No one of the minor bards of the country had 
been so favourably placed in having first-hand evidence of the 
stirring events connected with the defeated cause, and it was 
only to be expected that the singer of ‘The Land o’ the Leal” 
would give to her native land more in this line than in any 
other. 

The mere names of Lady Nairne’s Jacobite songs make a 
considerable catalogue. ‘“Wha’ll be King but Charlie?” 
“Will ye no come back again?” “Charlie is my darling,” 
“The Hundred Pipers,” and “He’s o’er the hills that I lo’e 
weel” are all from her pen. The first-named was published 
anonymously, like most of Lady Nairne’s songs— 

Come through the heather, around him gather, 
Ye’r a’ the welcomer early ; 


Around him cling wi’ a’ your kin, 
For wha’ll be King but Charlie ? 


It had composed for it a stirring and appropriate air by the 
celebrated Niel Gow. Nathaniel, the eldest of Niel’s sons, 
played the air at the Caledonian Hunt Ball which was held in 
honour of George IV. at Edinburgh in 1822. The King. who 
was present, asked the musician to name the tune, when 
Nathaniel, with the greatest unconcern, replied, ‘Wha’ll be 
King but Charlie?” Some of the courtiers were embar- 
rassed ; but his Majesty, with a smile, requested that the tune 
might be repeated, and often asked for it afterwards. 
A very curious circumstance is said to have formed the 

origin of the song known as “The Hundred Pipers ”"— 

Wi’ a hundred pipers, an’ a’, an’ a’, 

Wi’ a hundred pipers, an’ a’, an’ a’, 

We'll up and we'll gie them a blaw, a blaw. 
On receiving the submission of the civic authorities and the 
surrender of the castle, the Young Pretender entered Carlisle 
on Monday, Nov. 18, 1745, preceded by one hundred pipers. In 
crossing the Esk, nothing was seen of the sturdy musicians but 
their heads ; yet they succeeded in stemming the force of the 
stream, and lost not a man in the passage. When they landed 
on terra firma they struck up their instruments—gave the 
astonished Southerners a “blaw,” as the song has it—and 
danced reels till they were dry. That must have been an 
interesting sight, truly, if also a somewhat ludicrous one! At 
any rate, it furnished the basis for a song which in most of 
its particulars is hjstorically correct. 


It is curious that in all the wide range of Jacobite poetry ~ 


there is no reference to the death of Prince Charles. The 
event took place at Rome on Jan. 30, 1788; but several years 
before that the Highlanders had settled down into compara- 
tively quiet habits and to submission to the existing powers. 
The Pretender’s younger brother, Henry Benedict, Cardinal 
York, the last representative of the line, died in 1807 ; and now 
the sweet and stirring lyrics of which we have spoken in this 
paper are the only monuments that remain to keep the 
memory of the Stuarts green in the hearts of the Scottish 
people. J.C. H. 


The new line of thoroughfare from the Holborn Townhall 
to the Angel at Islington is to be named Rosebery-avenue, in 
compliment to the chairman of the London County Council. 

Mr. Egidio Vitali reports that the shipments of Italian 
wines into the United Kingdom for the first seven months of 
1889 were 334,378 gallons, against 295,421 for the corresponding 
period of last year. é 

The fourth annual meeting of the convention of pro- 
fessional and amateur photographers was opened on Aug. 19 
at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, where a large number of photo- 
graphs and apparatus were on view. The annual meeting of 
the association was held at the rooms of the Society of Arts on 
the 21st ; and the annual dinner at the Café Royal on the 23rd. 

The Spanish Exhibition at Earl’s Court is principally 
attractive by reason of the evening promenade concerts in the 
tastefully illuminated grounds, which look quite charming 
from the terrace of the cosy Welcome Club. ‘To the collection 
of paintings inside the exhibition has been added a grand 
picture on a colossal scale, portraying the homeless poor asleep 
at the base of the Nelson Column, Trafalgar-square. This is 
a grim picture of London life, powerfully executed by the 
talented young painter, Mr. Dudley Hardy, who first exhibited 
it at the Paris Salon. 


“BY THE SAD SEA WAVES.” 


London is nearly empty! Soon it will be quite deserted ! 
Such is the formula annually uttered at this season on 
what is supposed to le the best authority. Of course, a fey 
millions of people always remain in the metropolis, for the 
snfficient reason that they cannot leave. Some have not the 
disposition to go away. Many more are inexorably detained 
by business or by work. A very much larger number have 
nowhere to go, or they lack the means of going. Perhaps of 
the four millions, or thereabouts, who constitute the population 
of London proper, excluding the more distant suburbs, one. 
third, at least, seldom get imore of a holiday than an hour op 
two occasionally in one of the parks, or a day once and again 
in Epping Forest or down the river. For an untold number of 
small shopkeepers, artisans, and daily workers, life means ay 
almost unbroken monotony from the beginning of the ycar to 
its close. A beneficent moyement has been initiated in tho 
Children’s Fresh Air Fund, which, it is hoped, will attain to 
large dimensions. For the sum of ten shillings a poor child 
can be sent into the country for a fortnight, and the memory 
of rural sights, sounds, and fare will be a bright and beautiful 
possession. To assist in such a realisation would be no sacrifice 
to many who are about to take a more distant and prolonged 
flight, and it would add zest to their own enjoyment. 

Fashion moves in cycles. A few years ago two or thice 
weeks spent in modest lodgings at Brighton, Ramsgate, Yar. 
mouth, or some similar resort sufficed to gratify the desire for 
a summer change. With the opening up of railway and steam- 
boat communication, Wales, the English lakes, Scotland, and 
Ireland were brought within reach of persons of moderate 
means. Then the Regular Swiss Round became popular. The 
Tyrol and Norway were next explored. As the years passed, 
people went farther and farther in search of change or 
pleasure or adventure. It can scarcely be said that they 
always found rest or recreation. ‘The object seemed to be, as 
it still is with not a few, to cover as much ground and to call 
at as many places as possible in the shortest time. The common 
phrase is that certain countries have been “done.” <A few 
hours here, a peep there, a fresh resting-spot nearly every 
night, the days spent in perpetual motion, a hurried glimpse— 
guide-book in hand—of natural beauties and artistic marvels, 
with no clear recollection or proper understanding of anything 
in particular, form an experience by no means uncommon. Body 
and mind are alike jaded by the rush and whirl and confusion 
of such around. Instead of being a delight, a solace, and a 
refreshment, pleasure taken in this way becomes an irksome 
and a profitless task. 

Thousands of holiday-seekers cannot venture abroad. Busi- 
ness or family exigencies must be considered. Or there is no 
ambition for foreign travel. The horrors of the Channel 
suffice to deter many. Insular habits and prejudices influence 
others. Hence the watering-places that fringe our coasts 
receive every year an increasing number of visitors. New 
resorts are constantly being found. Eastbourne is not singular 
in the rapidity of its recent origin. Towns like Brighton and 
Scarborough have developed into cities. Remote fishing 
villages, unheard of in the last generation, are now crowded 
during a brief season with visitors who bring a welcome 
harvest to the inhabitants. One drawback is that, as every- 
body wants to go almost at the same time, conditions of health 
and comfort are somewhat strained. The normal population 
is suddenly doubled or quadrupled, and small houses are made 
to exhibit a marvellous elasticity. Probably many persons 
would think it hard to have to endure at home the crowding, the 
discomfort, and perchance the indifferent cookery for which 
they submit to pay at a heavy rate by the seaside. Pater- 
familias grumbles, and declares it is nothing short of extor- 
tion ; but he knows in his secret mind that a similar process 
will have to be gone through next year, and for many sub- 
sequent seasons, The ladies are omnipotent in such matters. 
Of course, the dear children must have achange. Besides, 
everyone else goes, and this is conclusive. 

Whether the most or the best is made of it may be an open 
question. The little people undoubtedly get full value for the 
money. Castle-building and trench-digging on the sands and 
paddling in the water are sources of endless enjoyment to 
them. ‘The ladies find much delight in watching the juvenile 
architects and engineers; and there are the added joys of 
marketing and shopping, and of seeing and being seen, if the 
place be fashionable and dressy. Occasionally there is the 
mild excitement of a bazaar for some benevolent object, or the 
thrilling event of a local regatta or of amateur athletic sports. 
Sometimes a little steam-boat goes off with a great splutter 
for a day’s excursion to some neighbouring place, and every 
day the unwary and adventurous are beguiled into the invest- 
ment of a shilling for two hours’ sail, from which they 
usually return sadder if not wiser. There are the inevitable 
land-trips to churches, or castles, or glens, or country 
seats. Every well-regulated and properly constituted visitor 
is expected, as a matter of course, to perform these regulation 
rounds, even though he may be wholly devoid of archi- 
tectural, or archeological, or botanical, or romantic taste. It 
is the correct thing to do, although it is privately voted a bore. 

It is in these matters that the average British father 
suffers most and is seen at his worst. Nature-or custom has 
not endowed him with the resources possessed by his woman- 
kind. It must be admitted that time drags somewhat heavily. 
How to get through the day when the first charm of novelty 
has worn off is a problem. Here is the customary diurnal 
round. First of all a substantial breakfast, accompanied or 
followed by the letters which the morning mail has brought. 
Then the expectation of the London paper, with more or less 
of impatience. Pending its arrival, there is a short stroll on 
the esplanade or the beach. When it comes there is usually 
nothing in it. Yet it is read, advertisements and all, with 
more diligence and perseverance than at any other time, and 
it is frequently taken up for occupation or solace during the 
day. By-its aid the morning is at last got through, until the 
time comes for a substantial luncheon. This entails a nap, 
after which there is a carriage drive and more sitting on the 
beach or on the pier, so as to get up an appetite for the sub- 
stantial dinner which forms one of the most important events 
of the day. To crown all, there is a concert on the pier, and 
then the fatigues of the day are atoned for by the final light 
refreshments before bedtime. 

Medical men say that persons of sedentary occupations are 
prone to eat more than they can assimilate. ‘This is un- 
doubtedly true of most of the temporary seaside denizens. If 
they took bodily exercise in proper kind and degree, the results 
would be different. Business and professional people on the 
shady side of forty are indisposed, as a rule, to undertake much 
exertion, especially when out for pleasure. It is more agree- 
able to be driven about, or to recline on a sofa, or to sit on the 
sands, or to do nothing in particular, There is no reason to 
be urged against such a method of taking a holiday, if physical 
repose be the one thing sought. and if there be no mental 
resources available. Only, conditions like these are not suited 
to unlimited eating and drinking. If the pleasures of the 
table be too freely indulged in at the seaside, without pro- 
portionate bodily exercise, the liver and the digestive organs 
are certain to rebel, and the victim will return home worse 
than he went. W.H.S, A. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
A History of Mourning. By Richard Davey. (Jay's. Regent- 
street.) —Althongh we receive this beautiful volume from none 
of the ordinary book-publishers, but from one of the most 
eminent firms in London engaged in business connected with 


funeral ceremonials and cost:mes, it is nevertheless a work of” 


literary and artistic interest, treating worthily of a subject 
which has some historical imp:rtance, and which is inti- 
mately associated with necessary experiences of domestic and 
social life. Mr. Richard Davey has diligently collected and 
neatly compiled a great variety of descriptive notes and anec- 
dotes of the different methods of reverently putting away the 
corruptible body of humanity, and of showing regard for the 
dead, customary among civilised nations from ancient to 
modern times. Sepulchres, as well as ritual observances and 
conventional tokens of regret, are within the scope of his 
researches, which have no pretension to originality, and are 
not incumbered with any profound antiquarian controversy 
on doubtful themes. The Egyptian practice of embalming 
and mummy-making, and the construction of the Pyramids, 
the classic tombs of Greece, the Roman system of cre- 
mation and preservation of the ashes in urns—which were 
kept by patrician families in the “ columbaria,” or pigeon- 
holes, of a collective mural monument—and the use of waxen 
effigies representing the features of the deceased, are well 
known to all educated persons. There is a growing opinion, 
at this day, in favour of again returning to the Roman system ; 
and Sir Henry Thompson, who is, with Sir Spencer Wells, Sir 
Lyon Playfair, and Lord Bramwell, among the council of the 
English Cremation Society, advocates its principles with much 
force in a little book recently published (“ Modern Cremation,” 


unsuitable to the design of the present work. 
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Messrs. Kegan Paul. Trench, and Co., publishers). But the 
propriety and expediency of adépting cremation, which was 
practised by the early Christians as well as by other citizens 
of the Roman Empire, would be a controversial topic rather 
r ) 5 The peri 

history, English, French, Italian, Spanish, and Cn ee 
particularly examined here with reference to cclebrated 
funerals, is from the Middle Ages to our own generation 
Abundance of details is supplied by old chroniclers and by 
modern newspaper reporters; and there is not a cathedral 
abbey, or parish church in the country which has not its monu- 
ments the style of which, until the eighteenth century at least, 
is characteristic of the time, and in harmony with its funeial 
customs. Mr. Davey introduces short descriptions of the 
ceremonies attending the funerals of such historical person- 
ages as the Gothic Empress Theodolinda, in Lombardy, towards 
the close of the sixth century ; our King Edward the Confessor 
in Westminster Abbey ; Inez de Castro, the murdered wife of a 
King of Portugal ; Queen Eleanor, the wife of Edward I. ; 
Queen Elizabeth of York, wife of Henry VII., and the greater 
Queen Elizabeth who died in April, 1608; Mary Queen of 
Scots. whose portrait, a facsimile of the original drawing by 
Clouet. is the frontispiece to this book ; the Emperor Charles V.. 
King Philip If. of Spain, and the Archduke Albert VII. of 
Austria; several Kings of France, and the exiled Stuart 
claimant of the English throne, styled by his. partisans 


James III.. interred at Rome with great pomp in 1756. He , 


describes also the funerals of Lord Nelson and the Duke of 
Wellington in St. Panl’s ; the reception of Napoleon’s body, in 
1840, at the Invalides in Paris; the funeral of the Prince 
Consort at Windsor, in 1861; and the funerals of President 
Lincoln, Lord Palmerston, Pope Pius IX., King Victor 
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Ummanuel, Lord Beaconsfield, Victor Hugo, the late German 
Emperor, and other distinguished men of our time. ‘These 
accounts may not be fresh reading to those acquainted with 
history and with contemporary affairs; but the comparison 
of their details has some interest, which is enhanced by a 
multitude of well-selected illustrations. A few of these are 
engravings that have appeared in our own Journal. The volume 
in outward aspect, with its decorated white cover, is truly 
elegant, and its pages are finely printed on the best paper. 
Although it comes from “Jay's General Mourning Warehouse,” 
it may lie on the drawing-room table with other handsome 
publications, and is not less deserving of perusal. Copies of 
this work have been accepted by the Queen, the Empress 
Frederick of Germany, and the Princess of Wales. 


The Noted Breweries of Great Britain and Ircland. By 
Alfred Barnard. Vols. I. and II. (Sir Joseph Causton and 
Sons.) —This important ‘statistical and descriptive work, to be 
completed in three substantial volumes, gives us complete 
information ‘upon the chief examples of a great branch of 
national industry, which has attained vast magnitude, and 
which now. contributes, by taxation, not much under nine 
millions sterling to the yearly revenue of the State. There 
are some persons, at the present day, who entertain the 
opinion—which was never entertained by any persons in 
England in any past age—that the drinking of beer is 
injurious and somewhat immoral; they must ‘also condemn 
the brewing of it as an extremely mischievous trade. We 
entirely dissent from that opinion, and therefore do not scruple 
to commend Mr. Alfred Barnard’s subject to public favour 
while acknowledging the skill and care with which his task 
is performed. He had previously compiled an account of the 


“Whisky Distilleries of the United Kingdom”; but though 
we hold the occasional use of spirituous liquors, as a medicinal 
cordial, to be salutary in special cases, we should not rejoice 
in its increase as a symptom of our social condition. The 
twenty-nine millions of barrels annually turned out of British 
breweries, supposing everybody to drink only half a pint at a 
time. would be productive of a vast amount of comfort with- 
out the slightest harm to body or soul; and there is less 
temptation to excess in beer than in wine or spirits. With 
this persuasion, we decline to join in the cry against the great 
breivers, or to regard those among them as hypocrites who 
have, in London, Dublin, Derbyshire, and Liverpool, notably 
figured as munificent local benefactors or active philanthropists 
and political or social reformers. The first volume of “ Noted 
Breweries,” which was received some months ago, contains 
minnte descriptions of the great establishments of Messrs. 
Arthur Guinness, Son, and Co. (Limited Liability Com- 
pany), at Dublin; Messrs. Bass and Co. (Limited), at Burton ; 
and Messrs. Samuel Allsopp and Sons (Limited), at Burton— 
three firms which have raised their former heads to the 
Peerage; Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, and Co., of 
London and Burton; Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, and Co., of 
London; Messrs. Combe and Co., of Long Acre, London ; 
Messrs. Charrington and Co., of Mile-end; Messrs. Watney 
and Co, (Limited), of Pimlico ; Messrs. Mann, Crossman, and 
Paulin, of Mile-end and of Burton ; Messrs. Worthington and 
Co., of Burton: and Messrs. L. and G. Meakin, maltsters. of 
that town. The famous Burton breweries have, upon more 
than one particular occasion, been described and illustrated in 
our own Journal; but the author of this book has been 
enabled to inspect all their details, and to obtain an accurate 
knowledge of their operations, beyond the opportunities of a 
general reporter, Without attempting to follow him in these 
complicated processes, which he explains precisely and clearly, 
we recognise the value of his reports, and of the numerous 


illustrations by which they are enlivened and assisted. His — pi 


second volume, recently published, is of a similar character, 
recording all that he has seen, 


and all that he has . 


CONVEYING FARM PRODUCE IN CHILE, 


learnt by personal inquiries, at the esteemed breweries 
of Messrs. Ind, Coope, and Co. (Limited), of London, Rom- 
ford, and Burton; Messrs. Courage and Co. and Reid and 
Co., London ; Messrs. Meux and Co., London ; Messrs. Whit- 
bread and Co., London ; Messrs. Stansfeld and Co., Fulham ; 
and the City of London Brewery Company ; and at the follow- 
ing provincial establishments—viz. : Messrs. W. Younger and 
Co. (Limited). of Edinburgh ; A. B. Walker and Sons, Salt and 
Co.. Peter Walker and Sons, J. Eadie, Bindley, and Marston, 
of Burton; Peter Walker and Sons, Warrington ; W. Butler 
and Co., Wolverhampton ; Anglo-Bavarian Brewery, Shepton 
Mallett ; W. J. Rogers and C. Garton, Bristol ; Findlater and 
Co., Jameson, Pim, and Co., Watkins, and D’Arey, of Dublin ; 
Beamish and Crawford, of Cork ; G. Younger and Son, Alloa. ; 
R. and D. Sharp, Blackford ; and H. Baird and Sons (maltsters), 
of Glasgow. ‘There will probably be many readers to whom 
some one or another of these establishments may be interesting 
from local or business connections, which is our reason for 
enumerating them all. 


The Victoria Hall, the first People’s Palace for Sout 
London, has been reopened with variety entertainments. 

The Early Norman Church of Upper Helmsley, near York, 
has been enriched by a stained-glass window from the studio 
of Mr. Taylor, of Berners-street, the gift of the Farrow family, 
in memory of their parents. ie 

Thirteen steamers arrived at Liverpool in the week ending 
Aug. 24 with live stock and fresh meat from American and 
Canadian ports; the total arrivals being 5057 cattle, 151 
sheep, and 16,967 quarters of beef. 

“ Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, and Plate” is the title of a 
book just published by J. W. Benson, which contains nearly 
200 pages of illustrations. It is by far the most, complete 
work of its kind issued, and it will be sent post-free to any 
art of the world by J. W. Benson, of the Steam Factory. 
62 and 64, Ludgate-hill, E.C., or from his West-End_ heuse. 
25, Old Bond-street, W., London, ; Ri: 


. extent. ts, as ) 
_TR. Nelson Boyd’s book lately quoted, is diligently and skilfully 


SKETCHES IN CHILE. 
The recent expedition of our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, 
+o the Pacific Ocean coast of South America, especially to 
the thriving and progressive Republic of Chile, has furnished 
us with Sketches of considerable interest, a few of which have 


already been published. Chile—owing, perhaps, to its more 
temperate climate, as well as to the habits of more energetic 
self-reliance fostered by its historical conditions when it was a 
colony of Spain—appears to succeed better as an independent 
State than most of the other Spanish American communities. 
Its population, exceeding two millions, of whom 300,000 are 
reckoned to be of pure Spanish descent, and the remainder 
mingled with vigorous native races, has the elements of a 
robust nationality, which is probably destined to attain greater 
political importance than any other of similar mixed 
composition. Its present Constitution has been steadily 
maintained since 1833, without the military revolts and 
civil wars that long afflicted Pern and the Argentine 
or River Plata Confederation ; and it has proved much 
stronger than Peru in the fierce war, by land and sea, 
that terminated a few years ago. We may, on a future occa- 


‘sion, describe the capital city, Santiago ; and the great com- 


mereial seaport, Valparaiso, which latter city is one of the 


“most flourishing and improving in the Southern hemisphere. 
The mineral wealth of the southern proyinces, besides the 


‘Arauco coal-mines, which have been noticed, promises great 
future prosperity to Chile, and is already developed to a large 
Agriculture, in many districts, as we learn from Mr. 


practised under most favourable conditions of soil and climate. 
The crops are usually so abundant as to repay the Chilian 
farmer handsomely for his care and labour. Wheat, barley, 


_ maize, beans, peas, potatoes, and hay are grown largely in the 
south of Chile. 


Our Illustration of the primitive-looking ox- 
carts, with their huge basket-work receptacles for all kinds of 
farm produce, will be regarded as a curiosity ; but some rustic 
vehicles used in Spain and Portugal are not very anlike them, 
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By WILKIE COLLINS. 
[The Right of Translation is Reserved.) 


—0i9g00— 
CHAPTER XIV. 
THE 


LADY’S MAID. 


T was not easy to form 
a positive opinion of 
the young woman who 
now presented herself 
in Miss Henley’s room. 
If the Turkish taste 
is truly reported as 
valuing beauty 
in the female 
figure more than 
beauty in the 
female _ face, 
Fanny Mere’s 
personalappear- 
ance might have 
found, in Con- 
stantinople, the 
approval which 
she failed to 
receive in Lon- 
den. Slim and 
well - balanced, 
firmlyandneatly 
e made, she in- 
terested men 
who met with 
her by accident 
(and sometimes 
even women), if 
Zz they happened 

a, ae to be walking 
behind her. When they quickened their steps and, passing 
on, looked back at her face, they lost all interest in 
Fanny from that moment. Painters would have described 
the defect in her face as ‘‘want of colour.’? She was 
one of the whitest of fair female human beings. Light 
flaxen hair, faint blue eyes with no expression in them, 
and a complexion which looked as if it had never been 
stirred by a circulation of blood, produced an effect on 
her fellow-creatures in general which made them insensible 
to the beauty of her figure, and the grace of her movements. 
There was no betrayal of bad health in her strange pallor: on 
the contrary, she suggested the idea of rare physical strength. 
Her quietly respectful manner was, so to say, emphasised by 
an underlying self-possession, which looked capable of acting 
promptly and fearlessly in the critical emergencies of life. 
Otherwise, the expression of character in her face was essenti- 
ally passive. Here was a steady resolute young woman, 
possessed of qualities which failed to show themselves on the 
surface—whether good qualities or bad qualities experience 
alone could determine. 

Finding it impossible, judging by a first impression, 
to arrive at any immediate decision favourable or adverse to 
the stranger, Iris opened the interview with her customary 
frankness; leaving the consequences to follow as they 
might. 

‘Take a seat, Fanny,’’ she said, ‘‘and let us try if we can 
understand each other. I think you will agree with me that 
there must be no concealments between us. You ought to 
know that your mistress has told me why she parted with 
you. It was her duty to tell me the truth, andit is my duty 
not to be unjustly prejudiced against you after what I 
have heard. Pray believe me when I say that I don’t know, 
and don’t wish to know, what your temptation may have 
been ’?—— 

*“T beg your pardon, Miss, for interrupting you. 
temptation was vanity.’’ 

Whether she did or did not suffer in making that con- 
fession, it was impossible to discover. Her tones were quiet ; 
her manner was unobtrusively respectful; the pallor of her 
face was not disturbed by the slightest change of colour. Was 
the new maid an insensible person? [vis began to fear already 
that she might bave made a mistake. 

“*T don’t expect you to enter into particulars,’’ she said ; 
‘*T don’t ask you here to humiliate yourself.’’ 

‘‘ When I got your letter, Miss, I tried to consider how I 
might show myself worthy of your kindness,’’ Fanny answered. 
“The one way I could see was not to let you think better of 
me than I deserve. When a person, like me, is told, for the 
first time, that her figure makes amends for her face, she is 
flattered by the only compliment that has been paid to her in 
all her life. My excuse, Miss (if I have an excuse), is a mean 
one—I couldn’t resist a compliment. That is all I have to 
say.”’ 2 

ge began to alter her opinion. This was not a young 
woman of the ordinary type. ‘It began to look possible, 
and more than possible, that she was worthy of a helping hand. 
The truth seemed to be in her. 

‘‘T understand you, and feel for you.’’ Having replied in 
those words, Iris wisely and delicately changed the subject. 
“Let me hear how you are situated at the present time,’’ she 
continued. ‘‘ Are your parents living ?’’ 

“‘My father and mother are dead, Miss.”’ 

‘Have you any other relatives ?”’ 

‘‘They are too poor to be able to do anything for me. I 
have lost my character—and I am left to help myself.”’ 

“Suppose you fail to find another situation?” 
suggested. 

“Yes, Miss?” 

““How can you help yourself ?”’ 

“T can do what other girls have done.’’ 

‘‘ What do you mean ?”’ 

“Some of us starve on needlework. Some take to the 
streets. Some end it in the river. If there is no other chance 
for me, I think I shall try that way,’’ said the poor creature, 
as quietly as if she was speaking of some customary prospect 
that was open toher. ‘‘ There will be nobody to be sorry for 


My 


Tris 


me —— and, as I have read, drowning is not a very painful 
death.’’ 

‘“You shock me, Fanny! JI, for one, should be sorry 
for you.”’ : 


‘Thank you, Miss.” 

‘* And try to remember,”’ Ivis continued, ‘‘ that there may 
be chances in the future which you don’t see yet. You speak 
of what you have read, and I have already noticed how clearly 
and correctly you express yourself. You must have been 
educated. Was it at home? or at school?’’ 

‘‘T was once sent to school,’? Fanny replied, not quite 
willingly. 

“‘ Was it a private school ?”’ 

“¥e3."? 

That short answer warned Iris to be careful. 


- doubts of his own state of health. 


. servants no opportunities of com- 


‘Recollections of school,’? she said goodhumouredly, 
‘fare not the pleasantest recollections in some of our lives. 
Perhaps I have touched on a subject which is disagreeable to 
you?”’ 

“You have touched on one of my disappointments, Miss. 
While my mother lived, she was my teacher. After her death, 
my father sent me to school. When he failed in business, I 
was obliged to leave, just as I had begun to learn and like it. 
Besides, the girls found out that I was going away, because 
there was no money at home to pay the fees—and that mortified 
me. There is more that I might tell you. Ihave a reason for 
hating my recollections of the school—but I mustn’t mention 
that time in my life which your goodness to me tries to 
forget.”’ ; 

All that appealed to her, so simply and so modestly, in that 
reply, was not lost on Iris. After an interval of silence, she 
said :— 

“Can you guess what I am thinking of, Fanny ?’’ 

*“No, Miss.”’ 

““T am asking myself a question. 
service shall I never regret it?’’ 

For the first time, strong emotion shook Fanny Mere. Her 
voice failed her, in the effort to speak. Iris considerately 
went on. 

‘“* You will take the place,’’ she said, ‘‘of a maid who has 
been with me for years—a good dear creature who has only 
left me through ill health. I must not expect too much of 
you; I cannot hope that you will be to me what Rhoda 
Bennet has been.”’ 

Fanny succeeded in controlling herself. ‘‘Is there any 
hope,”’ she asked, ‘‘ of my seeing Rhoda Bennet ? ”’ 

‘* Why do you wish to see her? ”’ 

‘‘You are fond of her, Miss—that is one reason.”’ 

“* And the other? ”’ 

‘‘Rhoda Bennet might help me to serve you as I want to 
serve you, she might perhaps encourage me to try if I could 
follow her example.’’ Fanny paused, and clasped her hands 
fervently. The thought that was in her forced its way to 
expression. ‘‘ It’s so easy to feel grateful,’’ she said—‘‘ and, 
oh, so hard to show it !”’ 

‘*Come to me,’’ her new mistress answered, ‘‘and show it 
to-morrow.”’ 

Moved by that compassionate 
impulse, Iris said the words which 
restored to an unfortunate crea- 
ture a lost character and a for- 
feited place in the world. 


If I try you in my 


CHAPTER XV. 
MR. HENLEY’S TEMPER. 


Provided by Nature with ironclad 
constitutional defences against 
illness, Mr. Henley was now and 
then troubled with groundless 


Acting under a delusion of this 
kind, heimagined symptoms which 
rendered a change of residence 
necessary from his town house to 
his country house, a few days 
only after his daughter had de- 
cided on the engagement of her 
new maid. 

Tris. gladly, even eagerly, 
adapted her own wishes to the 
furtherance of her father’s plans. 
Sorely tried by anxiety and sus- 
pense, she needed all that rest 
and tranquillity could do for her. 
The first week in the country 
produced an improvement in her 
health. Enjoying the serene 
beauty of woodland and _ field, 
breathing the delicious purity of 
the air — sometimes cultivating 
her own corner in the garden, 
and sometimes helping the women 
in the lighter labours of the 
dairy —her nerves: recovered their 
tone, and her spirits rose again 
to their higher level. 

In the performance of her 
duties the new maid justified Miss 
Henley’s confidence in her, during 
the residence of the household in 
the country. 

She showed, in her own un- 
demonstrative way, a grateful 
sense of her mistress’s kindness. 
Her various occupations were in- 
telligently and attentively pur- 
sued; her even temper never 
seemed to vary; she gave the 


plaining of her. But one pecu- 
liarity in her behaviour excited 
hostile remark, below-stairs. On 
the occasions when she was free 
to go out for the day, she always 
found some excuse for not 
joining any of the other 
female servants, who might 
happen to be similarly 
favoured. The one use she \ 
made of her holiday was to 
travel by railway to some 
place unknown; always re- 
turning at the right time 

in the evening. Iris knew 
enough of the sad circum- = 
stances to be able to re- 
spect her motives, and to 
appreciate the necessity for 
keeping the object of 
those solitary journeys a 
secret from her fellow- 
servants. 

The pleasant life in the 
country house had lasted for 
nearly a month, when the 
announcement of Hugh’s 
approaching return to Eng- 
land reached Iris. The fatal 
end of his father’s long and 
lingering illness had arrived, 
and the funeral had taken 
place. Business, connected 
with his succession to the 
property, would detain him 
in London for a few days. 
Submitting to this neces- 
sity, he earnestly expressed 


the hope of seeing Iris again, the moment he was a} 
liberty. 

Hearing the good news, Mr. Henley obstinately returned to 
his plans—already twice thwarted—for promoting the marriage 
of Mountjoy and Tris. 

He wrote to invite Hugh to his house ina tone of cordiality 
which astonished his daughter; and when the guest arrived 
the genial welcome of the host had but one defect—My. 
Henley overacted his part. He gave the two young people 
perpetual opportunities of speaking to each other privately ; 
and, on the principle that none are so blind as those who won’ t 
see, he failed to discover that the relations between them con- 
tinued to be relations of friendship, do what he might. Huch’s 
long attendance on his dying father had left him depressed in 
spirits; Iris understood him, and felt for him. He was not 
ready with his opinion of the new maid, after he had seen 
Fanny Mere. ‘‘ My inclination,’’ he said, ‘‘is to trust the girl, 
And yet, I hesitate to follow my inclination—and I don’t know 
why.”’ 

When Hugh’s visit came to an end, he continued’ his 
journey in a northerly direction. The property left to 
him by his father included a cottage, standing in its own 
grounds, on the Scotch shore of the Solway TVirth. The 
place had been neglected during the long residence of the 
elder Mr. Mountjoy on the Continent. Hugh’s present object 
was to judge, by his own investigation, of the necessity for 
repairs. 

On the departure of his guest, Mr. Henley (still obstinately 
hopeful of the marriage on which he had set his mind 
assumed a jocular manner towards Iris, and asked if the 
Scotch cottage was to be put in order for the honeymoon. 
Her reply, gently as it was expressed, threw him into a 
state of fury. His vindictive temper revelled, not only in 
harsh words, but in spiteful actions. He sold one of his 
dogs which had specially attached itself to Iris; and, seeing 
that she still enjoyed the country, he decided on returning to 
London. : 

She submitted in silence. But the events of that past time, 
when her father’s merciless conduct had driven her out of his 
house, returned ominously to her memory. She said to her- 
self: ‘‘Is a day coming when I shall leave him again?’’ It 
was coming—and she little knew how. 


Sometimes cultivating her own corner in the garden. 
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Close at their feet, in a hollow of the ground, was stretched the insensible body of @ man. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE DOCTOR IN FULL DRESS. 


Mr. Henley’s household had been again established in London, 
when a servant appeared one morning with a visiting card, 
and announced that a gentleman had called who wished to see 
Miss Henley. She looked at the card. The gentleman was 
Mr. Vimpany. 

On the point of directing the man to say that she was 
engaged, Iris checked herself. 

Mrs. Vimpany’s farewell words had produced a strong im- 
pression on her. There had been moments of doubt and gloom 
in her later life, when the remembrance of that unhappy 
woman was associated with a feeling (perhaps a morbid feeling) 
of self-reproach. It seemed to be hard on the poor penitent 
wretch not to have written to her. Was she still leading the 
same dreary life in the mouldering old town? Or had she 
made another attempt to return to the ungrateful stage? The 
gross husband impudently presenting himself with his card 
and his Message, could answer those questions if he could do 


nothing else. For that reason only, Iris decided that she 
would receive Mr. Vimpany. 

On entering the room, she found two discoveries awaiting 
her, for which she was entirely unprepared. 

The doctor's personal appearance exhibited a striking 
change; he was dressed, in accordance with the strictest 
notions of professional propriety, entirely in black. More 
remarkable still, there happened to be a French novel among 
the books on the table—and that novel Mr. Vimpany, 
barbarous Mr. Vimpany, was actually reading with an appear- 
ance of understanding it ! 

“T seem to surprise you,” said the doctor, ‘‘Is it this?” 
He held up the French novel as he put the question. 

“T must own that I was not aware of the range of your 
accomplishments,’’ Iris answered. 

“Qh, don’t talk of accomplishments! I learnt my pro- 
fession in Paris. For nigh on three years I lived among the 
French medical students. Noticing this book on the table, I 
thought I would try whether I had forgotten the language— in 
the time that has passed (you know) sinee those days. Well, 


my memory isn’t a good one in most things, but, strange to say 
(force of habit, I suppose), some of my French sticks by mé¢ 
still. I hope I see you well, Miss Henley. Might I ask if 
you noticed the new address, when I sent up my card?” 

“T only noticed your name.” 

The doctor produced his pocket - book, and took ont a 
second card. With pride he pointed to the address: “5, Red- 
burn Road, Hampstead Heath.’’ With pride he looked at 
his black clothes.  ‘‘ Strictly professional, isn’t it?’’ he suid. 
“‘T have bought a new practice; and I have become a new 
man. It isn’t easy at first. No, by jingo—I beg your 
ieee was about to say, my own respectability rather 
yothers me; I shall get used to it in time. If you will allow 
me, I'll take a liberty. No offence, I hope? a 

He produced a handfull of his cards, and laid them out in 
a neat little semi-circle on the table. 

“A word of recommendation, when you have the chance, 
would be a friendly act on your part,” he explained. ‘Capital 
air in Redburn Road, and a fine view of the Heath out 0 the 
garret windows—but it’s rather an out-of-the-way situation. 
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Not that I complain; beggars mustn’t be choosers. I should 
have preferred a practice in a fashionable part of London; but 
our little windfall of money ——”’ 

He came to a full-stop in the middle of a sentence. The 
saie of the superb diamond pin, by means of which Lord 
larry had repaid Mrs. Vimpany’s ices, was, of all;domestic 
events, the last which it might be wise to mention in the 
presence of Miss Henley. IH» was awkwarlly silent. Taking 
advantage of that circumstance, Iris introduced the subject in 
which she felt interested. 

‘** How is Mrs. Vimpany ’’’ she asked. 

“Oh, she’s all right !’’ 

“Does she like your new house ?’ 

The doctor made a strange reply. 
you,’’ he said. 

“Do you mean that Mrs. Vimpany declines to express an 
opinion ?”’ 

He laughed. ‘In all my experience,’’ he said, ‘I never 
met with a woman who did that! No, no; the fact is, my 
wife and I have parted company. ‘here’s no need to look so 
serious about it! Incompatibility of temper, as the saying is, 
has led us to a friendly separation. Equally a relief on both 
sides. She goes her way, and I go mine.”’ 

His tone disgusted Iris—and she let him see it. ‘‘Is it of 
any use to ask you for Mrs. Vimpany’s address ? ”’ she inquired. 

His atrocious good-humour kept its balance as steadily as 
ever: ‘‘Sorry to disappoint you. Mrs. Vimpany hasn’t given 
me her address. Curious, isn’t it? The fact is, she moped a 
good deal, after you left us; talked of her duty, and the care 
of her soul, and that sort of thing. When I hear where she is, 
I'll let you know with pleasure. To the best of my belief, 
she’s doing nurse’s work somewh2re.”’ 
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“‘Nurse’s work? What do you mean?”’ 

‘Oh, the right thing—all in the fashion. She belongs to 
what they call a Sisterhood; goes about, you know, in a 
shabby black gown, with a poke bonnet. At least, so Lord 
Harry told me the other day.”’ 

In spite of herself, Iris betrayed the agitation which those 
words instantly roused in her. ‘‘ Lord Harry!” she exclaimed. 
*“Where is he? In London?” 

‘*Yes—at Parker’s Hotel.’’ 

‘* When did he return ?”’ 

“Oh, a few days ago; and—what do you think ?~-he’s 
come back from the gold-fields a lucky man. Damu it, I’ve 
let the cat out of the bag! Iwas to keep the thing a sceret 
from everybody, and from you most particularly. He’s got 
some surprise in store for you. Don’t tell him what I’ve done ! 
We had a little misunderstanding, in past days, at Honey- 
buzzard—and, now we are friends again, I don’t want to lose 
his lordship’s interest.’’ 

Iris promised to be silent. But to know that the wild lord 
was in Mngland again, and to remain in ignorance whether he 
had, or had not, returned with the stain of bloodshed on him, 
was more than she could endure. 

“There is one question I must ask you,’’ she said. ‘TI 
have reason to fear that Lord Harry left this country, with a 
purpose of revenge——”’ 

Mr. Vimpany wanted no further explanation. ‘‘ Yes, yes ; 
I know. You may be easy about that. There ’s been no 
mischief done, cither one way or the other. The man he was 
after, when he landed in South Africa (he told me so himself) 
has escaped him.’’ 

With that reply, the doctor got wp in a hurry to bring his 
visit toanend. He proposed to take to flight, he remarked 


facetiously, before Miss Henley wheedled him into saying 
anything more. 3 

After opening the door, however, he suddenly returned to 
Tris, and added a last word in the strictest confidence. 

“Tf you won’t forget to recommend me to your friends,’ 
he said, “I?ll trust you with another secret. You will see 
his lordship in a day or two, when he returns from the races, 
Good-bye.’’ 

The races! What was Lord Harry doing at the races ? 

‘ 
CHAPTER XVII. 
ON MAMPSTEAD HEATH. 
Iris had only to remember the manner in which she and 
Mountjoy had disappointed her father, to perceive the seriou: 
necessity of preventing Mountjoy’s rival from paying a visit at 
Mr. Henley’s house. 

She wrote at once to Lord Harry, at the hotel which My, 
Vimpany had mentioned, entreating him not to think of call- 
ing onher. Being well aware that he would insist on a meeting, 
she cngaged to write again and propose an appointment. In 
making this concession, Iris might have found it easier to per- 
suade herself that she was yielding to sheer necessity, if she 
had not been guiltily conscious of a feeling of pleasure at the 
prospect of seeing Lord Harry again, returning to her an 
innocent man. ‘There was some influence, in this irain of 
thought, which led her mind back to Hugh. She regretted his 
absence—wondered whether he would have proposed throwing 
her letter to the Irish lord into the fire—sighed, closed the 
envelope, and seit the letter to the post. 

On the next day, she had arranged to drive to Muswell Hill, 
and to pay the customary visit to Rhoda. Heavy rain obli ged 


He walked off; and, by way of completing the revelation of his own meanness, forgot to pay his fare. 


her to wait for a fitter opportunity. It was only on the third 
day that the sky cleared, and the weather was favourable 
again. Ona sunshiny autumn morning, with a fine keen air 
blowing, she ordzred the open carriage. Noticing, while Fanny 
Mere was helping her to dress, that the girl looked even paler 
than usual, she said, with her customary kindness to persons 
dependent on her, ‘‘ You look as if a drive in the fresh air 
would do you good—you shall go-with me to the farm, and sce 
Rhoda Bennet.”’ 

When they stopped at the house, the farmer's wife 
appeared, attending a gentleman to the door. Izis at once 
recognised the local medical man. ‘‘ You’re not in attend- 
ance, I hope, on Rhoda Bennet ?’’ she said. : 

The doctor acknowledged that there had been some return 
of the nervous derangement. from which the girl sutfered. He 
depended mainly (he said) on the weather allowing her to be 
out as much as possible in the fresh air, and on keeping her 
free from all agitation. Rhoda was ‘so far .on- the way to. 
recovery, that she was now:walking in the garden’ by his’ 
advice..-He had no fear of her, provided she was not too 
readily encouraged, in her present state, to receive visitors. 
Her mistress would be, of course, an exception to this rule. 
But even Miss Henley would perhaps do well not to excite the 
girl by prolonging her visit. There was one other suggestion. 
which he: would venture to make, while he had the oppor- 
tunity. Rhoda was not, as he thought, warmly enough clothed 
for the time. of year; and a bad cold might be easily caught 
by a person in her condition. 3 

Iris entered the farm-house; leaving Fanny Mere, after 
what the doctor had said on the subject of visitors, to wait for 
her in the carriage. - ; 

After an absence of barely ten minutes Miss Henley 
returned ; personally changed, not at all to her own advantage, 
by the introduction of a novelty in her dress. She had gone 
into the farm-house, wearing a handsome mantle of sealskin. 


When she came out again, the mantle had vanished, and there 
appeared in its place « common cloak of drab-coloured cloth. 
Noticing the expression of blank amazement in the maid’s 
face, Iris burst out laughing. 

** How do you think I look in my new cloak?”’ she asked. 

Fanny saw nothing to laugh at in the sacrifice of a sealskin 
mantle. ‘‘I must not presume, Miss, to give an opinion,” she 
said gravely. 

“At any rate,” Iris continued, ‘‘you must be more than 
mortal if my change.of. costume doesn’t excite your curiosity. 
I found Rhoda Bennet in the garden, exposed to the cold wind 
in this ugly flimsy thing. After what the doctor had told me, 
it was high time to assert my authoiity. I insisted on chang- 
ing cloaks with Rhoda. She made an attempt, poor dear, to 
resist; but she knows me of old—and I had-iny way. I am 
sorry you have been prevented from sceing her; you shall. not 
miss the opportunity when she is well again: Do you admire 
a fine view? Very well; we will vary the drive on our return. 
Go back,’” she said to the coachman, ‘by Highgate and 
Hampstead.’’ 

Fanny's eyes rested on the shabby cloak with a well- 
founded distrust of it as a protection against the autumn 


weather. She ventured to suggest that her mistress might 


feel the loss (in an open carriage) of the warm mantle which. 
she had left on Rhoda’s shoulders. 

Tris made light of the doubt expressed by her maid. But 
by the time they had. passed Highgate, and had approached 
the beginning of the straight road which crosses the high ridge 
of Hampstead Heath, she was obliged to acknowledge that she 
did indeed feel-the cold. ‘You ought to be a good walker,” 
she said, looking at her maid’s firm well-knit figure. ‘Exercise 
is all I want to warm me. What do you say to going home on 
foot?”? Fanny was ready and willing to accompany her 
mistress. The carriage was dismissed, and they set forth on 
their walk. 


As they passed the inn, called ‘The Spaniards,” two 
women who were standing at the garden gate stared at Tris, 
and smiled. A few paces farther on, they were met by an 
errand-boy. He too looked at the young lady, and put his 
hand derisively to his head, with a shrill whistle expressive of 
malicious enjoyment. ‘I appear to amuse these people,”’ Iris 
said. ‘‘ What do they see in me?’’ 

Fanny answered with an effort to preserve her gravity, 
which was not quite successfully disguised: ‘I beg your 
pardon, Miss; I think they notice the curious contrast between 


your beautiful bonnet and your shabby cloak.” 


Persons of excitable temperament have a sense of ridicule, 
and a dread of jit, unintelligible to their fellow-creatures who 
are made of coarser material. For the moment, Iris was 
angry. ‘‘ Why didn’t you tell me of it,’’ she asked sharply, 
“before I sent away the carriage? How can I walk back, 
with everybody laughing at me?” 

She paused-—reflected a little—and led the way off the high 
road, on the right, to the fine clump of fir-trees which com- 
mands the famous view in that part of the Heath. 

“There ’s but one thing to be done,” she said, recovering 
her good temper; ‘“‘we must make my grand bonnet suit 
itself to my miserable cloak. You will pull out the feather 
and rip off the lace (and keep them for yourself, if you like), 
and then I ought to look shabby enough from head to foot, L 
an sure! No; not here; they may notice us from the road— 
and what may the fools not do when they see you tearing the 
ornaments off my bonnet ! Come down below the trees, where 
the ground will hide us.’’ 

They-had nearly descended the steep slope which leads to 
the valley, below the clump of firs, when they were stopped by 
a terrible discovery. 

Close at their feet, in a hollow of the ground, was stretched 
the insensible body of a man. He lay on his side, with his 
face turned away from them, An open razor had dropped 
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close by him. Iris stooped over the prostvate man, to examine 
his face. Blood flowing from a frightful wound in his throat, 
was the first thing that she saw. Her eyes closed instinctively, 
recoiling from that ghastly sight. The next instant she opened 
them again, and saw his face. 

Dying, or dead, it was the face of Lord Harry. 

The shriek that burst from her, on making that horrible 
discovery, was heard by two men who were crossing the lower 
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Finding the cab left at her disposal, Ivis actually thanked 
him! He looked at her with an evil eye. ‘I have my sus- 
picions, I can tell you,’ he muttered. ‘If this comes to a 
trial in a court of law, 1’m not going to be mixed up with it. 
Innocent people have been hanged before now, when appear- 
ances were against them.”’ 

He walked off; and, by way of completing the revelation 
of his own meanness, forgot to pay his fare. 


THE SEASIDE CAMP FOR LONDON BOYS AT DEAL: MORNING BUGLE CALL. 


heath at some distance. They saw the women, and van to 
them. One of the men was a labourer: the other, better 
dressed, looked like a foreman of works. He was the first who 
arrived on the spot. 3 

“Enough to frighten you out of your senses, ladies,’’ he 
said civilly. ‘‘ It’s a case of suicide, I should say, by the look 
of it.” 

“Wor God's sake, let us do something to help him!” Iris 
burst out. ‘‘ I know him! I know him !”’ 

Fanny, equal to the emergency, asked Miss Henley for her 
handkerchief, jomed her own handkerchief to it, and began 
to bandage the wound. ‘Try if his pulse is beating,” she 
said quietly to her mistress. The foreman made himself useful 
by examining the suicide’s pockets. Iris thought she could 
detect a faint fluttering in the pulse. ‘‘Is there no doctor 
living near?” she cricd. ‘Is there no carriage to be found in 
this horrible place ?”’ 

The foreman had discovered two letters. Iris read her own 
name on one of them. The other was addressed ‘*'To the 
person who may find my body.’’ She tore the envelope open. 
It contained one of Mr. Vimpany’s cards, 
with these desperate words written on it in 
pencil: ‘‘ Take me to the doctor’s address, 
and let him bury me, or dissect me, which- 
ever he pleases.’’ Iris showed the card to 
the foreman. ‘‘Is it near here?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘ Yes, Miss; we might get him 
to that place in no time, if there was a 
conveyance of any kind to be found.” 
Still preserving her presence of mind, 
Fanny pointed in the direction of The 
Spaniards Inn. ‘‘ We might get what we 
want there,’ she said. ‘‘ Shall I go?”’ 

Tris signed to her to attend to the 
wounded man, and ascended the sloping 
ground. She ran on towards the road. The 
men, directed by Fanny, raised the body 
and slowly followed her, diverging to an 
easier ascent. As Iris reached the road, a 
four-wheel-cab passed her. Without an 
instant’s hesitation, she called to the driver 
to stop. He pulled up his horse. She 
confronted a solitary gentleman, starimg 
out of the window of the cab, and looking 
as if he thought that a lady had taken a 
liberty with him. Iris allowed the out- 
raged stranger no opportunity of express- 
ing his sentiments. Breathless as she was, 
she spoke first. 

‘Pray forgive me—you are alone in the 
cab —there is room for a gentleman, 
dangerously wounded — he will bleed to 
death, ifwe don’t find help for him—the 
place is close by—oh, don't refuse me!” 
Nhe looked back, holding fast by the cab 
door, and saw Fanny and the men slowly 
approaching. ‘‘ Bring him here !”’ she cried. 

‘‘1)o nothing of the sort !’’ shouted the 
gentleman in possession of the cab. . 

But Fanny obeyed her mistress; and 
the men obeyed Fanny. Iris turned indig- 
nantly to the merciless stranger. ‘‘ I ask 
you to do an act of Christian kindness,” 
she said. ‘‘How can you, how dare you, 
hesitate ?”’ 

“Drive on!’’ cried the stranger. 

‘Prive on, at your peril,’ Iris added, 
on her side. 

The cabman sat, silent and stolid on the 
box, waiting for events. 

Slowly the men came in view, bearing 
Lord Harry, still insensible. The handker- 
chiefs on his throat were saturated with 
blood. At that sight, the cowardly instincts 
of the stranger complctcly mastered him. 
“TLetmeout!”’ he clan.oured; ‘‘letame out !”’ 
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On the point of starting the horse to pursue him, the cab- 
man was effectually stopped. Jris showed him a sovereign. 
Upon this hint (like Othello) he spoke. 

“All right, Miss. I see your poor gentleman is a-bleeding. 
You’ll take care—won’t you?—that he doesn’t spoil. my 
cushions.’”’ The driver was not an ill-conditioned man; he 
put the case of his property indulgently, with a persuasive 
smile. Iris turned to the two worthy fellows, who had so 
readily given her their help, and bade them good-bye, with a 
solid expression of her gratitude which they both remembered 
for many a long day to come. Fanny was already in the 
cab supporting Lord Harry’s body. Iris joined her. The 
cabman. drove carefully to Mr. Vimpany’s new house. 

(To be continued.) 


An important Treasury minute upon the second report of 
the Royal Commission on Civil Establishments has been issued. 
The Treasury concur with many of the recommendations of the 
Commission, and state the measures which they have taken to 
give efiect to them. 


THE SEASIDE CAMP FOR LONDON BOYS. 
This institution, the very name of which is refreshing, has 
opened its first campaign in the present summer, having 
imitated the successful examples of last year at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne and Liverpool, the latter connected, we believe, with 
Manchester. Its design is to provide an opportunity for in- 
dustrious and well-behaved working-class lads employed in 
town, between fourteen and seventeen years of age, to be sent. 
on the recommendation of subscribers, or of the managers of 
town parochial clubs and institutes, for a week or fortnight to 
the seaside, where their bodies and minds will be invigorated 
by fresh air, sea-bathing, and healthy recreation. 

‘The ‘London Diocesan Council for the Welfare of Working 
Men,” of which the Bishop of London is president and the 
Duke of Westminster is chairman, Lord Wolseley, the Bishops 
of Marlborough and Bedford, the Earl of Meath, and the 
Right Ion. W. H. Smith, M.P., being also patrons, has taken 
up this project. It originated in London, as we understand, 
with the Rev. Sadler Phillips, Curate of All Saints, Hagger- 
ston, who acts as honorary chaplain. The chairman of the 
managing committee is the Rev. Prebendary Whittington ; it 
includes Archdeacon Farrar and several other London clergy- 
men, London medi¢al men, and employers of labour. The 
offices are in Northumberland Chambers, Northumberland- 
avenue, where Mr. Mosse Macdonald, the secretary, will be 
glad to receive subscriptions. 

The first Seaside Camp was opened at Midsummer, in 
an isolated position on the Sandhills. two miles north-east of 
the town of Deal. A large marquee is pitched, capable of 
feeding fifty lads, and round are about twenty army bell-tents, 
a store-tent, and a Broad Arrow kitchen quite on the military 
camp system. ‘Two miles across, in a direct line, are the Good- 
win Sands. To the north, after rounding Pegwell Bay, stand 
the town and heights of Ramsgate. 

The camp commandant is Major Urquhart, late of the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers, whose cheery voice may be continually 
heard encouraging and directing the work and pleasures of 
the lads. Assisting in the general work is Sergeant-Major 
Marchant, of the Coldstream Guards, whose chief duty is to 
drill the boys and superintend any work required. He is sup- 
ported by Sergeant Graves, who combines other duties with 
that of clerk, cook, and storekeeper. Hach boy is provided 
with two blankets, a waterproof sheet, and a) pillow. They 
sleep eight in a tent, taking their meals ina large marquee. 
The lads wear a blue serge jumper and a man-of-war's cap, 
and, if ever the saying was well founded of being “jolly as 
a sandboy,” it is here literally and actually expressed. The 
ultimate object of the Diocesan Council is to bring down a 
thousand lads at a time, to stay a fortnight or longer, accord- 
ing to the reports of the medical men. Dr. Hunt, of the 
University Hospital, examines the lads, gratis, before they are 
dispatched to the Sandhills Camp; and Dr. Hulke, a well- 
known local practitioner, has kindly offered his services. 

The great lessons these poor lads learn [are discipline, 
obedience, and punctuality. Lverything is regulated as ina 
military camp, and the routine is as follows; Rise at 5.30 ; 
bathe, 6 o'clock (according to the tide); breakfast, 7.30 ; 
drill, 10, after tidying tents of camp; dinner, 12.30 ; after- 
noon, walk or games ; tea, 5.30; bathe again occasionally, if 
weather is very hot; first post at 9.30, last post at 10; lights 
out at 10.15, everybody in bed, and all noise and talking dis- 
continued. Everything by bugle-sound. The camp guard 
mounts duty every morning at 10 a.m., and remains in charge 
of the camp till relieved on the following day. These lads 
remain at the guard tent when off sentry. There are two lads 
constantly patrolling the camp, by day singly, and by night 
two together. No strangers enter the tents, unless by order, 
and no lad is permitted to leave the camp between the hours 
of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m., except by order of the commandant. 

A payment of 2s. 6d. for each week must be made by or on 
behalf of each youth. We understand that each lad’s food is 
estimated to cost about 6s. a week, and, with fifty lads in 
camp, the total cost per head, with railway fares, does not 
exceed 10s. per week. ‘The committee ask for £600 to carry on 
the institution. 


Rey. S. Phillips. Major Urquhart. 
CAMP COMMANDANT AND STAFF, WITH 


SOME OF THE BOYS. 
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THE COURIER OF THE DESERT. 
The painter of this picture, M. Albert Pasini, is well known in 
France as an artist with a special predilection for Asiatic 
scenes, aud especially for those which present the characteris- 
tics of solitude and desolation, neglected by human habitation 
and agricultural cultivation. Some years ago, when he accom- 
panied the staff of the French diplomatie plenipotentiary sent 
on a political mission to the Court of the Shah, Nasr-ed-din, at 
Teheran, M. Pasini crossed part of the tracts of desert in Persia, 
and was deeply impressed by the aspect of extensive spaces in 
that country, anciently the abode cf powerful nations, but 
now abandoned by mankind, and relapsed into the condition 
of a sterile wilderness. The presence, in this picture, of a 
lonely camel-rider, who may be supposed to be a Government 
courier or postal messenger, rather enhances the effect of the 
surrounding desert scenery. It is evening, and the last rays 
of the setting sun illuminate the western sky. The moon is 
rising in the east. A sensation of calm sadness takes posscssion 
of the human heart. 


NOVELS. 

Deveril’s Diamond. Ty Adeline Sergeant. Three vols. (Hest 
and Blackett.)—The last of the stories*by this authoress that 
we noticed, “ Esther Denison,” was one distinguished by a 
higher kind of interest than this one, in which the characters, 
except that of the patient and generous husband, Philp Lor- 
raine, fail to engage our sympathetic recognition. Even 
Philip’s behaviour in the preliminaries to his marriage with 
Lady Eleanour seems as inconsistent with the true manliness 
of his subsequent conduct, as it is incredible that she could 
have deceived herself with the belief that she was going to bu 
married to his uncle till the hour when she stood beside him 
at the hymeneal altar. A practised novelist ought to eschew 
so unlikely a supposition as this of such a mistake arising 
and continuing for weeks from the marriage having been 
proposed in a letter from the uncle to Lady Vargrave, the 
young lady’s aunt and guardian, while the nephew, repeatedly 
seeing his intended bride, never addressed her as a lover. 
This clumsy contrivance was not at all necessary to lay the 
foundation, as it is made to do, for an unhappy aversion to 
her high-principled and considerate husband. She was nowise 
in love with either the elder or the younger Lorraine ; but she 
was a penniless orphan, daughter of a ruined Peer whose 
shady life had ended at Capetown, and the elder Mr. Lorraine, 
a rich diamond merchant, had befriended her father in his 
exile of poverty and illness. Her gratitude for so much kind- 
ness, with her desire to escape from dependence on ha~3h 
relatives, might excuse her consent to marry an agreeable 
and courteous gentleman not far beyond the middle age of 
life. It is even conceivable that she might prefer him to 
Philip, who had not made love to her, and whose youthful 
attachment to another woman, since become Mrs. Le Breton, 
had left him apparently incapable of a fresh affection, though 
Eleanour was ignorant of his former relations to that un- 
fortunate lady. But admitting the strange notion that Philip 
and Eleanour, by a passive submission to the effect of family 
blunders on both sides, were reluctantly tied together in a 
loveless marriage, it is hard to feel any sympathy with 
a young wife behaving so cruelly and insolently to an 
honest man, who thenceforth faithfully devoted his ten- 
derest care to promote her happiness, and who gradually 
came to love her with all the ardour that a wife could 
expect. We utterly disapprove of Lady Eleanour Lor- 
raine’s behaviour in her conjugal relations, though her 
infatuated regard for her cousin, the artful and treacherous 
intriguer, Clifford Vargrave, never approached a guilty pas- 
sion. On the other hand, Philip’s noble firmness, tempered 
with gentle compassion, in maintaining his rights as a 
husband, and in protecting this peevish young woman from 
the ill consequences of her own rashness and pride, is very 
well portrayed : this is really the sole merit of the story. As 
for the incidents relating to Martin Deveril’s loss of a diamond 
worth a quarter of a million sterling, of which he was robbed 
in South Africa by the low villain Robert Le Breton; his 
pursuit of Le Breton in England, and the killing of Le Breton 
by a maniac named Joel Bray; the furtive appropriation of 
the diamond by Clifford Vargrave, the hiding of it, at his 
request, by Lady Eleanonr, and the arrest of good Mr. King- 
lake on a false accusition of the murder—all that kind of 
thing is the cheap stuff of commonplace fiction at the present 
day. and may be reproduced again and again until readers 
decline to have it any more. Robbery and murder, forgery 
and perjary, vengeful malignity, throttling and bludgeoning, 
inquests and detectives, final death-grapples on the brink of a 
precipice or on the Thames Embankment, will have their day. 
But these ingredients do not mix very well with the other 
parts of a tale of domestic life. 


With Everything Against Her. By Colonel Cuthbert 
Larking. Three vols—Colonel Cuthbert Larking’s “ Bando- 
bast and Khabar,” an entertaining narrative of travelling and 
sporting in India, pleased us much better than this feeble 
attempt in tne way: of fiction, ‘The author expresses the 
sentiments of a right-minded and sensible man, and there is 
nothing disagreeable in the conduct of the personages whom 
he recommends to our favour: the forlorn maiden of unknown 
parentage, bearing the sweet name of Violet ; her good friend 
and young husband, Lieutenant Jack Manders ; his brother’s 
wife Lucy, an admirable sister-in-law ; and George Darley, 
his confidential friend. These are virtuous and generous 
characters. and we should delight in their kind behaviour to 
each other, and in the final happiness of the hero.and heroine, 
but for the looseness and eccentricity of the plot, the lack of 
insight into the working of natural secondary motives and 
conventional habits, and the tame, unimpressive, tedious style 
of narrative, which belies the surprising effect of important 
situations. Violet, the girl supposed to have “everything 
against her,” has been lost in her infancy at Florence, brought 
up by a woman who becomes connected with the London and 
Paris theatres, and trained for the stage. When the woman 
reputed to be her mother. an infatuated gambler, dies at 
Monte Carlo, the destitute condition of Violet, with her inno- 
cence and her beauty, engages the sympathies of Jack Manders 
to such a degree that he brings her to England with due care, 
and speedily makes her his wife. She is quite irreproachable, 


and one of Nature’s own ladies; but his father, old Mr. 


Manders, the wealthy Squire of Banby, is enraged as such a 
“mésalliance,” disinherits Jack, cuts off his allowance, and 
goes into fits, of which he presently dies. Jack’s invalid 
brother Alfred has wedded the Hon. Lucy Younge, daughter 
of Lord Wilsden ; and this high-spirited, clever, frankly affec- 
tionate young lady, with her husband, taking a favourable 
view of the position of Jack and Violet, openly receives her 
toan intimate friendship. We rather enjoy this part of the 
story ; but the sequel is encumbered with extremely improb- 
able events. When Jack, who belonged to a cavalry regiment 
at Shorncliffe, is sent on active service with the Camel Corps 
in the desert march to Khartoum, a discovery is made by 
George Darley at Florence which proves Violet to be really 
Jack’s cousin, daughter of another Mr. Manders by a secret 


Ttalian marriage, and legal heiress to the Banby estates. Both 
the old Sqnire and Alfred have now died. and Jack, being one 
of those missing after the battle of Abu Klea, is reckoned 
to be killed, so that Lucy and Violet are living together as two 
young widows, each with her baby, in a retired country home. 
They go to Florence, however, with faithful George Darley. to 
obtain the needful proofs of Violet's respectable parentage ; 
and then, to her inexpressible joy, comes the news that her 
husband is still living. Having been wounded, stunned, and 
carried away into captivity at Berber, he has escaped from the 
Arabs of the Soudan, has got to Suakin, and is now coming 
home, promoted to the rank of Major. On his way through 
France, he inflicts a severe thrashing on vile Captain Haw- 
thorne, the impudent profligate who had insulted Violet before 
her marriage and spread reports injurious to her reputation. 
This bad man, unhappily the husband of Lucy’s sister Alice, is 
killed by an accident on the railway ; and there is an end of 
his low intrigues with “ Poppy Howard” and the lady’s maid 
Fancette, which are not edifying to describe. The excellent 
Lucey, being really a widow beyond mistake, ultimately bestows 
her hand on a worthy gentleman, sometimes named Bob 
Swinton and sometimes Ned Swinton, a baronet with a ‘good 
estate, who was one of Jack Manders’ military comrades. All 
is well that ends well; but it is a story not well told, nor very 
well worth telling. 


Clare Strong. By G. Beresford Fitzgerald. Two. vols. 
(F. V. White and Co.)—The name “ Clare,” not very common 
as a Christian name, has usually been regarded as feminine: 
but it might possibly be derived from a surname, and bestowed 
on a male child for some family reason. It is Mr. Clare Strong, 
not Miss Clare Strong, whose autobiography is here told. 
This gentleman’s troubles in life were due to a vain old grand- 
mother, Lady Duncan, rich, worldly minded, and devoted to 
pleasure and fashion, who brought him up as an orphan, but 
who left the bulk of her large fortune to Sir Francis Sher- 
lock, an antiquated man-about-town, her constant admirer 
from the days of her youthful charms. Sir Francis, a cynical 
old bachelor, dying not long. afterwards, cruelly bequeathed 
eighty thousand pounds, with the beautiful Tudor mansion of 
Elcote, to young Clare Strong, on the severe condition of its 
forfeiture in case he ever married. Now, it may be taken for 
granted that a young gentleman worthy to figure as a hero 
of romance will be capable of falling in love, despite both 
the wicked advice of a shameless old sinner like Sir Francis, 
and the sad example of General Rosemere, another elderly 
friend, whose foolish wedding with a coarse and vulgar 
rustic beauty has made him very unhappy. Clare Strong, 
despising wealth on such terms, and possessing £1200 a year 
of his own, proceeds with generous alacrity to offer 
his heart and hand, successively, to more than one darling 
girl. His cousin, Ida de Chamier, though she evidently 
loves him, refuses to allow him to make such a costly 
sacrifice for her sake. Going to America with his trusty 
comrade William Penrose, he is fascinated by the belles 
of New York and Baltimore, the handsomest of whom is Dora 
M‘Carthy. She has also plenty of dollars of her own, and 
does not care about his losing Elcote and the eighty thousand 
pounds ; so, meeting again in Paris, they are speedily married. 
But in a few months she turns out a very bad wife. Ignorant, 
silly, heartless, and recklessly extravagant, Dora's conduct 
soon becomes disgraceful. She is further corrupted by the 
bad society with which she mixes at Mrs. Rosemere’s, 
and finally elopes with an Italian musician bearing the title 
of Count. Her injured husband, now in rather embarrassed 
circumstances, having procured a legal divorce, is further 


afflicted by the hopeless illness of his friend Penrose, a rising) 
politician with fine parliamentary and official prospects, but 


worn out by excessive public work, and doomed to an early 
death. There is much sage reflection, from the Conservative 
point of view, on the state and prospects of England at the 
present time ; and Mr. Eardley is the type of an accomplished 
modern statesman whose moral refinement is blunted by 
serving party needs. Finally, when the clouds of sorrow 
overhang the head of Clare Strong, he finds consolation in 
returning to his first love, Ida de Chamier, and taking her to 
wife. though he will not be rich, enjoys a tranquil existence 
for the remainder of his years. No fault can be found with 
this quiet and well-written tale, but it is not a work of high 
imaginative power. 


THE MULLER ORPHANAGE, BRISTOL. 

Mr. George Miiller writes his fiftieth report on this institution 
from Darjeeling, on the Himalayan Mountains, where, with 
Mrs. Miiller, he is on one of his foreign preaching tours. He 
says that the total amount received for the various objects of 
the institution since March 5, 1834, has been £1,194,415. By 
this sum 109,722 persons have been taught in the schools 
entirely supported by the funds of the institution, besides tens 
of thousands having been benefited in the schools which are 
assisted by its funds. Five thousand nine hundred and eighty- 
six pupils are now in the sixty-six schools. On aids to mis- 
sionaries and mission schools there were expended during the 
past year £6245, and from the commencement £225.324. 
Seven thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven orphans have 
been cared for, and five large houses, at an expense of £115,000, 
have been erected and fitted up for the accommodation of 2050 
orphans at a time, and 112 helpers. 

The balance in hand on May 27, 1888, was £2505, only 
enough for thirty-nine days ; but during the year donations, 
some being of large sums, were liberally made; £5000 was 
the legacy of the late E. B., Esq.; on Nov. 1 £2000 was 
received as part of a legacy ; and, again, on the 5th, £5000. 

At the close of his report Mr. Miiller says that the average 
weekly expenditure of the institution is £700, and that often 
the average income is under £300; yet, he adds, they never 
contract debt or take goods on credit, neither do they ever 
appeal fordonations. ‘This system has prevailed for fifty-three 
years, but, though sometimes their funds have been brought 
very low, help has always come in the end. 


The marriage of Mr. H. T. Anstruther, M.P., second son of 
the late Sir Robert Anstruther, M.P., and the Hon. Eva 
Hanbury Tracy, eldest danghter of Lord and Lady Sudeley, 
took place on Aug. 24 at the church of St. Columba, Pont- 
street. 
Erskine, of Cambo, acted as best man. 

The first quarter of the year 1889-90 was a prosperous one 
for the Indian railways. 
and the State lines worked by companies showed an increase 
in their gross receipts of 163 lakhs compared with last year. 
and the State railways worked by Government an increase of 
153 lakhs. On the other hand, the guaranteed companies 
earned 25 lakhs less. This deficiency, however, was partly 
nominal, being due to the transfer of the Bhopal-Itarsi line 
from the Great Indian Peninsula to the Midland Company. 
The Midland Railway increased in mileage from 211 to 674 
miles, the Burmah lines from 392 to 553 miles, and the Bengal- 
Nagpur lines from 186 to305. ‘he total receipts of the Bengal- 
Nagpur line for the quarter amounted to 6 lakhs. 


Lord Sudeley gave his daughter away; and Mr. -- 


It terminated_at the end of Jnly, — 


“ON THE HEATHER. 

White fleecy clouds fleck the bright blue northern sky, and 
the soft wind that gently ruffles the silver waters of the Icch 
is fragrant with the scent of the heather. As, after a frugal 
breakfast, we set out from the lodge in the glen to where 
keepers and dogs await us, from the pine plantation, away on 
the right, comes the crow of the capercailzie—the “cock of 
the woods "— which is said to have disappeared with the Royal 
Stuarts, but has. multiplied. exceedingly since_its restoration 
to the Scottish forests upwards of half a century ago. Larks 
carol high in heaven ; and swallows, circling above the lawn 
and flitting about the homestead, are twittering in their 
flight. The varying colour of the wide expanse of heather 
that lies before us is a welcome sign. For the young shoots, on 
which the grouse love to feed, alternating in patches with the 
old growth, which is good hiding cover, show that back in 
March the moor was judiciously burnt, and give certain 
promise of excellent sport. In not a few districts birds are 
reported to have been greatly reduced in number by the 
ravages of disease ; but hereabouts they are fairly numerous 
and strong on the wing. Weather, heather, and feather 
inspire a grateful presage of well-filled bags. 

At nine o’clock the grouse are still on their feeding grounds 
among the young, short growth. But the dew is now dry on 
the heather, and soon the dogs are carefully working their 
way up the hillside. Presently the report of fowling-pieces 
rings out sharply, as a covey, raised on the brow of the hill, 
take a short, irregular flight, and, minus three of their number, 
settle again at no great distance. For here, in the north, 
grouse still retain the sedentary habit which not many years 
since was common to these birds in the south, and made shoot- 
ing over dogs, even on English moors, remunerative as well as 
pleasant. 

The practice of grouse-driving, against which Scotch 
keepers and gillies for the most part entertain a strong pre- 
judice, is never resorted to on this moor; where, even in 
October, sixty brace have fallen in a short day to one gun. 
And your old-fashioned sportsman is more than content with 
some twenty grouse to his own gun, thinking this—and 
rightly, too—a good day’s work. ‘True, these are modest 
figures in comparison with the enormous bags of which one 
hears and reads now-a-days. Only within the last twenty 
years has grown up the rivalry in slaughter which finds its 
coveted reward in a brief newspaper paragraph proclaiming 
some exceptional achievement of the sort. In 1871 the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh shot, over dogs, on Grantully, in 
Perthshire, 220 brace in one long day. In the following 
year, at Dalnaspiedal, four guns shot, over dogs, 2856 birds 
in five days, the largest bag on any one day being 870. In 
the chapter on “Grouse” in the Badminton volumes the 
writer tells how, seventeen years ago, he shot on a Yorkshire 
moor 421 brace in the course of sixteen drives during a day of 
between twelve and thirteen hours. When stating the fact he 
shrewdly anticipates probable comment as to the selfishness 
of the performance, and seeks in passing to discount, if not 
to controvert, the objection. Well, be it granted that in such 
instance a man may do what he likes with his own. “ Remember 
you are sportsmen, not poulterers,’ urged old “ Christopher 
North” on some of his students who were starting for the 
moors. The injunction lacks not virtue yet. 

The last-mentioned figures remained the greatest number 
killed by any single shooter in a day until last season, when 
they were far and away exceeded by the phenomenal bag of 
1070 birds made by a well-known peer. In view of the 
prevalent spirit of rivalry, it is not improbable that before 
very long even that record will be surpassed. But it may well 
be contended that such slaughter is not consonant with the 
traditions of British sport. And the red grouse is not only the 
bird of sport, it is exclusively a British bird. Familiar in 
every Scottish county and in most of the Scottish islands, in 
various localities in Ireland and in Wales, and in England as 
far south as Derbyshire. it is nowhere naturally found outside 
the United Kingdom. Its féte-day is not only one of the best- 
known, it is one of the most popularly regarded in the British 
calendar ; and the fact is noteworthy, in these degenerate days 
of lax observance, that year by year the festival is duly kept 
by an ever-growing crowd of votaries. At its approach, a 
goodly number set their faces moorward, and thither go the 
hearts and thoughts of an exceeding great multitude ; while, 
on the Twelfth, many a man who has never shouldered a gun 
or trod the heather, and probably never will, would feel that 
he had been remiss did he omit to eat grouse at dinner on 
“ our opening day.” 

As the morning wears away, until presently noon is 
reached and then left far behind, the contributions to the 
game-carrier are steadily mounting up into a fairly respectable 
total. With the dogs cautiously working forward, now ranging 
the flats between the hills, anon moving along the ridge or 
cresting the steep peak, we have spent some four hours of 
laborious activity, up hill and down hill, before the sturdy 
hillsman in attendance smiles furtively to see us flagging. 
We can afford to linger over our simple lunch of cold chicken 
and cold tea, For the heat has become sultry, and the grouse 
are lying close, so that during the previous half-hour the dogs 
had sometimes come within three or four feet before “wind- 
ing” them. Later in the day the scent will be better, and 
towards evening the birds will quit their cover for the short 
heather and the green mossy springs, and the peat-hags formed 
by natural rifts in the bog, with a transfluent ruddy brooklet. 
Then, perhaps, we may add a like number to the seventeen 
brace which have so far fallen to our two guns. 

While we rest, one of the dogs is pointing near a clump of 
flags, not more than a stone’s throw off. There is a sudden 
birr, and a blackcock rises high above the long rank rushes. 
He is moulting, and has lost his tail. Days hence, although 
the close time for blackgame is over, he would be very easy— 
far too easy—shooting. But a month later, when the leaves 
of the birch and alder@on the hillside are changing to russet 
and gold, and he has wholly recovered his pride and beauty of 
plumage, he will prove wary and difficult sport. So we will hope 
that in the meantime he may escape the chances of pot-shots 
in the stubble and the silken snare which the poacher places 
in the sheltered gullies, where blackgame are wont to roost. 
Great is the ingenuity and various are the devices of these 
lawless gentry. On the outstanding oat-stooks in the stretch 
of cornland that in one part skirts the moor they lay snare of 
wire no thicker than horsehair ; and on the peat-stacks or in 
the springs where grouse and blackgame come for water and 
insect-food they set traps which, on discovery, are said to be 
for hawks and hoodie-crows. But, in spite of the alertness of 
their natural enemies—stoat, rook, and peregrine faleon—and 
the artifice of poachers, and notwithstanding frequent ravage 
of disease and increasing reclamation of waste lands, grouse 
appear to become more and more abundant. According to the 
author of “Out-of-Door Sports in Scotland ”—a pleasantly 
written-volume by a veteran sportsman—they are five times 
as numerous as they were fifty years ago. Inthe few districts 
where an increase of blackgame has been observed there has 
heen a corresponding decrease of grouse. Possibly the blackcocks 
have driven off the grouse. But, generally, blackgame arc said 
to be less numerous than they were in the sixties. J. F.R. 
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“VENETIAN 
BOATS.” 


The artist of this picture, 
Miss Clara Montalba, has 
achieved a special reputa- 
tion for her views of the 
romantic scenery of 
Venice, where _ stately 
architecture, mingled 
with the less imposing, 
but characteristic and in- 
teresting, features of an 
old Italian city, forms 
the background to placid 
sheets of water, in the 
canals and lagoons, suf- 
fused at morning and 
evening with gorgeous 
sunlight colouring, by 
which the _ quaintly 
shaped, strangely rigged 
vessels of local traffic are 
transfigured with an 
endless variety of beauti- 
ful effects. Many such 
pictures are strongly im- 
pressed on the recollec- 
tion of those who have 
seen them ; and descrip- 
tive language has been 
exhausted by many 
cloquent writers, in prose 
and in verse, striving to 
express their admiration 
of the reality, when they 
have sojourned awhile in 
the famous ¢ity of the 
Doges, formerly the 
haughtiest and wealthiest 
of aristocratic Republics, 
now a mere provincial 
city of the Italian 
Kingdom. 


THE MARTELLO 
TOWERS. 
On the low and _ level 
shore of Pevensey Bay, 
between Eastbourne and 
Hastings, which was pro- 
bably the landing-place 
of the Norman Conqueror, 
it seemed good to our 
Government, during the 
great French war, to pro- 
vide fortifications which 
would assist in repelling 
a foreign military force 
that might be towed 
across the Channel in 
Napoleon’s flat-bottomed 
boats prepared at Bou- 
logne. For this purpose 
were erected, both here 
on the Sussex coast and 
at some places on the 
shores of Kent, a series 
of round towers, not con- 
siderable in magnitude, 
nor of very imposing 
aspect, the construction 
of which was imitated 
from one found existing 
at Cape Mortella, in Cor- 
sica, where a_ British 
naval landing-party had 
once been repulsed. The 
“ Martello tower,” as it 
was incorrectly named— 
the name being often 
supposed to have been 
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“VENETIAN BOATS.” 


PICTURE BY MISS CLARA MONTALBA, 


derived from the Italian 
word for a “ hammer "__ 
is built with two storeys 
but can be entered only 
by a ladder to a door on 
the upper floor. The 
lower apartment was oc. 
cupied by stores anq 
provisions ; in the upper 
chamber was a small 
garrison of artillerymen - 
the vaulted roof above 
them was bomb - proof 
but on the flat platform 
of the summit was a gun, 
mounted en barbette, ag 
it would now be termed, 
upon movable wooden 
beams, by which it could 
be traversed and trained 
in any direction. Such a 
fort could not easily be 
stormed by a large force 
of mere infantry soldiers, 
and might inflict severe 
damage on their ranks 
during a resistance pro- 
longed for several hours, 
Tt was considered, at that 
time, that the enemy 
would be unable to land 
guns at this part of the 
coast, where the water is 
shallow, and no large 
ships of war could ap- 
proach near enough to 
attack the Martello 
towers. But the modern 
improvements of marine 
artillery have completely 
altered the problem of 
coast defences; and we 
do not suppose that these 
towers, of which a few 
specimens yet remain, 
would be relied upon to 
meet the exigencies of 
actual warfare at the 
present day. 


Col. R. Athorpe, R.E., 
stationed at Aldershot, 
has been selected for the 
post of Commanding 
Royal Engineer of the 
Home District, in place 
of Col. Tovey, R.E. 

The Queen hasapproved 
of the appointment of 
Sir Arthur EH. Havelock, 
Governor of Natal, to be 
Governor of Ceylon, in 
succession to the Hon. 
Sir A. Hamilton-Gordon, 
who has completed his 
term of service in that 
colony; and Sir Charles 
B. H. Mitchell succeeds 
Sir A. Havelock as 
Governor of Natal. The 
Queen has further ap- 
proved of the appoint- 
ment of Sir William C. F. 
Robinson, late Governor 
of South Australia, to be 
Governor of Western 
Australia, on the retire- 
ment, at an early date, of 
Sir F. Napier Broome, 
who has completed his 
term of service in that 
colony. 


OUR COAST DEFENCES : MARTELLO TOWERS, PEVENSEY BAY, 
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“HANS. AND GREVA.”—PICTURE BY H. SALENTIN, 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY F, HANFSTAENGL, MUNICH, 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

ON GETTING FAT. 
A few weeks ago I discussed in these pages the grim question 
about “getting old,” and the consideration of that topic has 
suggested in turn the somewhat analogous subject of “ getting 
fat.” Doubtless a certain proportion of us grow fat as we 
advance in years, but “the lean and slippered pantaloon” stage 
of existence is also a fact and a verity of later life. It is, how- 
ever, not elderly parties alone who begin “to put on flesh,” as 
the saying runs, that are greatly troubled by corpulence as a 
fact of their life. The sounds of groaning and sighing come 
mostly from young men and maidens aud from middle- 
aged folks, whose tailors and dressmakers take to assur- 
ing them that they are increasing in girth. The horror 
of “getting fat” is perchance more widely represented 
among us to-day than of yore. For one proof of this 
statement see the advertising pages of the daily journals, 
and note the anti-fat pills and potions which are therein 
described as fitted to restore peace to the mind and symmetry 
to the corporeal belongings of adipose humanity. Again, 
witness how the man who is getting fat is pestered with the 
medical advice of those unqualified practitioners, their anxious 
friends. With their “ You mustn't eat this” and “ You shouldn’t 
eat that,” and “ You can’t afford to drink this” or “ You ought 
to drink that,” the poor man’s life is made thoroughly 
miserable. As a rule, fat men have no faith in doctors. 
Somehow or other, I fancy Mr. Banting is to blame 
for this idea. When that prosperous but adipose up- 
holsterer published his pamphlet, he laid stress on the 
fact that he had more than once appealed to the Faculty 
for relief, but in vain; and the matter is supposed to end with 
Mr. Banting’s own search after a fat-cure. But he is careful 
to observe that after all his disappointments he did meet with 
a medical man who understood something about corpulence. 
This was a Mr. W. Harvey, F.R.C.S., of Soho-square ; and, 
curiously enough, there came under my notice the other day a 
volume on corpulence of which Mr. Harvey was the author. 
It bears date 1872, and is an exposition of the views enter- 
tained by Mr. Harvey on the cure of obesity. So that when 
Bantingism is spoken of we should not forget that Mr. 
Harvey was the real source and author of this system of treat- 
ment. Honour to whom honour is due; and there is no 
question that the Banting treatment formed a kind of pivot 
on which the whole question of fatness and its cure was made 
to turn. 

Of course, the whole question is really one of diet. Only the 
most unblushing ignorance can assert that to cure corpulence 
pills and potions form the means leading to safety and success. 
It is true that, in some cases, getting fat is part and parcel of 
a person's constitution. Corpulence must show in the blood, 
just as do our other physical and our mental qualities. He 
would be a rash man who attempted to quarrel with his 
constitution, and who insisted upon being reduced in bodily 
circumstances, nature and common-sense notwithstanding. 
There are, doubtless, limits and degrees of corpulence ; 
but the aim of all treatment is not to attempt the 
impossible task of altering one’s nature, but of living accord- 
ing to the diet-rules which will best favour a spare habit of 
body. ‘This leads one again to remark that the only true cure 
of fatness is by diet. There is no escape from this dictum. 
Unwise and illogical living is at the root of acquired cor- 
pulence, and reform in diet and exercise and all the habits of 
life conversely form the foundation of rational cure. ‘ What 
is it that makes fat?” is a question which may be answered 
shortly by saying most things one eats, and certain things 
more than others. For example, it is certain that on a 
nitrogenous food—or, to put it popularly, on a flesh or 
meat dietary—we may manufacture fat. It is equally 
clear that the non-nitrogenous foods—by which we mean 
starches and sugars and fats and oils—will give rise to fat ; 
but especially and notably the starches and sugars. The fats 
themselves, taken as food, are not markedly fat-producers. 
This is a declaration which will startle the popular mind, but 
it is nevertheless true. Fat in the body,is not simply material 
of that nature added to the frame. On the contrary, the key- 
note of the whole matter lies in the fact that the fat of the body, 
whether scarce or plentiful, has to be manufactured by the body 
out of the food. There is no other source of fat possible ; and 
Professor Michael Foster never wrote anything more epigram- 
matic or more true in a physiological sense, than when he laid 
down the law that “ fat is formed in the body out of something 
which is not fat.” 

The proofs of this declaration are clear and simple. Cows 
and pigs grow enormously fat, yet there may be only the 
merest percentage of fat in their food. The fatted geese 
of Strasburg develop their oily livers out of the starch 
and sugar of the maize on which they are fed. For every 
100 parts of fat contained in the food of a certain 
pig experimented upon, 472 parts of fat were stored 
up. Clearly the porker’s fat was formed from something 
(starch and sugar chiefly) which was not fat. Bees make 
wax and fat out of their honey-food. “Getting fat” means 
simply the taking of fat-forming foods by a body which is 
constitutionally disposed to manufacture adipose material. 
In Banting’s treatment, the starches and sugars were 
limited, while the flesh- foods were given in fair if not 
excessive proportion. Fats were also limited; but this 
was, in itself, a dietetic error, for in the modern treat- 
ment of corpulence, fat is freely prescribed, and with 
advantage. Later forms of the treatment of “getting 
fat” simply act up to the knowledge we possess about fat-manu- 
facture in the body. Thus to-day the starches and sugars are 
limited as the chief sources of easily made fat; while, in the 
second place, the flesh-forming (nitrogenous) foods are pre- 
scribed along with fat as part of the dietary of the corpulent 
person. The reasons for this latter treatment are found 
in the fact that if we give to the body a fixed amount of 
fat with a modicum of flesh -forming food, the body’s 
own fat is thereby physiologically burnt off, consumed, and 
used up. Fat itself. given as food, checks the appetite, and 
limits the wear and tear of the body. It is, therefore, a valu- 
able food on the former account for the obese person. But 
along with care in diet, and the forbidding of sweets. sugar, 
and potatoes, the corpulent person must rule and regulate his 
life advisedly as regards exercise. This question of exercise, 
be it observed, is of a highly important kind. Asa rule, your 
corpulent person is not actively inclined, and prefers easy 
repose to exercise. Then, sometimes, when active exercise is 
taken, the patient does not regulate his food. Having stimu- 
lated his appetite by exercise, he is not careful to diet himself 
according to his doctor’s orders. It is clear that the whole 
question is one of bodily income and expenditure; and no 
stout person need lose hope so long as he bears in mind the 
cardinal points above uoted regarding food and work. ‘There 
is. in short, no panacea for the cure of “getting fat’'—is 
there, in truth, a panacea for any earthly ill whatever? But 
wise feeding and judicious exercise form the nearest approach 
tothe perfect cure for corpulence, and the wise man will 
put his trust in these measures, and leave the pills and potions 
for those who foolishly scorn the wisdom which lies in the 
practical science of foods and drinks. ANDREW WILSON. 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


J C TAbor (Great Baddow),—Very neat and ingenious, but too simple. There is 
only ane mate jn answer to any of Black's moves—a fatal lack of variety in such 
problems. 


BERNARD REYNOLDS.—We quite agree with your favourable criticism of No. 2367. 


Thanks for problem, which shall be published if found correct. 
E J Winter Woop.—Thanks ; the compliment can be returned. 
F N Bravyp (Ware),—Your games shall all be published shortly. 

tion very acceptable. 

H FS (Beckenham).—You are quite right as the position appeared, but you have 
overlooked our correction the following week. 

W BIDDLE (Stratford),—Marked for future use. We like No.1 the better, 

E O'GORMAN (Dublin).—Your otherwise neat problem is spoilt by the third move, 
There are two mating positions, one of which must be eliminated before the 
position can be called correct, 

ALPHA.—You have rightly judged the real merit of No, 2367. 

WALTER Hooper (Plymouth).—Not always, but there are exceptional cases, the 
solution you forward heing one to the point. The defence of P to K Kt 4th is 
overlooked by many who hit on the key move, 

K. ee ae es too elementary for our purpose, but shows considerable 
Skull, 


Last contribu- 


RL O BEIRNE (Bath).—We cannot tell you where to find Lolli’s “ Analysis,” else- 
where than in his own pages, nor haye we room to quote it here; but we think 
there can be no doubt White wins, 

L DESANGES.—Your last contribution is scarcely np to your usual standard. It 

8 rather of Sullivan than Moltke. 

ECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 2364 received from the Rev J Wills 
(Barnstable, U.S.A.) and J Brown (Calcutta) ; of No, 2365 from A W Hamilton Gell 
(Exeter), W H Reed (Liverpool), L Desanges, and Alpha; of No, 2366 from 
WH Reed, E O Gorman, A W Hamilton Gell, J’ Christie, F G Rowland (Shrews- 
Inry), Adolphus De Vasconcelles (Aviers), H_S B (Ben Rhydding), K Templar, 
Paul von Szivos (Vienna), J Home (Llanelly), J C Ireland, Columbus, J H Vickers, 
JC Tabor, W H Phillips, and John Dadson. , 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 2367 received from E Louden, Thomas 
Chown, Julia Short (Exeter), L Desanges, Alpha, D McCoy (Galway), Fr Fernando 
(Dublin), Bernard Reynolds, J D Tueker (Leeds), J Armstrong, Chiallice, Shad- 
forth, Worters (Canterbury), EB O'Gorman (Dublin), Dawn, Howard A, T 
Roberts, Martin F, W H Reed (Liverpool), K Templar, J Dixon, A Newman, 
OF Perugini, 8 B Tallantyre, W Wright, Walter Hooper, H Beurmann (Berlin), 
WR Raillem, Dr F St, N Harris, Columbus, T G (Ware), @ J Veale, E E H, Mrs 
Wilson, JT W Elliot (Geneva), Jupiter Junior, E Casella (Paris), and 'W H 
Philips (Plymouth), 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 2365.—By Mrs. W. J. BAIRD, 
WHITE. BLACK, 
1. Kt to B 2nd P takes B 
2. Q to B 7th (ch) K to Q 4th 
3. Q to B 38rd. Mates. 
If Black play 1. K to Q 4th, then 2. Kt to B 4th (cl); if 1. K to Kt 5th, then 2, Kt 
to Q 3rd (ch); if 1, R takes P, then 2, Kt to Q 8rd, and mates in each case on the 
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PROBLEM No, 2369. 
By B. W. LA MoruE (New York). 
BLACK, 


y 
GN; 


Hy N; 
WZ 


WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 


CHESS IN AMERICA. 
Game played by Mr. PoLLOcK in a simultancons contest in Baltimore. 
(King’s Knight Opening.) 


WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 
(Mr. Pollock). (Ma. Koch). (Mr. Pollock). (Mr. Koch), 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 18. Kt takes Ke P takes Kt 
2.K KttoB3rd QkKt to B 3rd 19, P to B Gth 
3. B to B 4th P to Q3rd Searcely up to White's form, relieving, 


This is a somewhat irregular defence, | as it does, oth Kt and B, There seems 


cpegan Paxer (Rumen heLes Bane 
5. Kt takes P Kt to K 4th 21.Q to K Kt Sra Whites ocition 
6. B to K 2nd B to K 2nd is good enough to win. 
7.KttoQB3rd BtoB 3rd 19. Kt to Kt 3rd 

8. Castles P to K R 3rd 


Black now. escapes from his hitherto 
The object of this move is not easily seen, | cramped position. 


9. B to K 3rd P to B 3rd 20. B to B 5th KR to K sq 
10. P to B 4th Kt to Kt 3rd 21. B to Q 6th Q to Bsq 
11. K to R sq K Kt toK 2nd | 22. B to B 4th 
12. Q to Q 2nd B to Q 2nd This also seems weak, If he had now 
13. Q R to Q sq Q to B 2nd played Q to K Kr 8rd his. position would 


have probably enabled him to win. 


14. P to Q R 3rd 
22. B to K 3rd 


White has already the better opening, 


and Kt to B 3rd at once would have kept | 23. P takes P B takes B 
Black on the defensive, as it threatened | 24, Q takes B R to K 8rd 
the Q P. 25. B to B 5th P to Kt 3rd 
14, R to Q sq 26. B to K 3rd R takes R 
15. Kt to B 3rd B takes Kt 27. R takes R K takes P 
16. Q takes B Castles 28, P to R 3rd R to B 3rd 
17. P to B 5th Kt to K 4th Drawn game. 


Mr. J. Pierce announces in the Hnglish Mechanic two problem tourneys 
under the following conditions; 1. For the best problems in three moves 
with the fewest (limited to ten in all) pieces, three prizes, the first being £2, 
presented by Mr. W. T. Pierce ; 2, For the best three-move problems, in which 
White has a winning position, three prizes, the highest being £1. Com- 
petitors may send in as many problems as they like at an entrance fee of 
6d. each; and a solution tourney is also to be held subject to the same 
entrance fee. 

After the conelusion of the Amsterdam Chess Congress, Mr. Blackburne 
is to pay a visit to the St. Petersburg Chess Club, where he will give an 
exhibition of his blindfold and simultaneous play. 

The lady champion, Miss Mary Rudge, who now resides at Clontarf, 
Dublin, hax been presented with a testimonial of a £20 cheque by the 
prgpdind of the Bristol and Clifton Chess Club and the Social Chess Society 
of Bristol. 


Lieutenant-Colonel George Hope Verney contributes to the forthcoming 
“Chess Players’ Annual” an exhaustive treatise, of some fifty pages, on 
four-handed chess, a game which is steadily gaining favour, not only in 
London but thronghont the provinces as well. 


An anonymous donor has given £10.000 towards the 
foundation of a new bishopric in South Wales, conditional on 
the headquarters of the new see being at Swansea. 

The Captains’ Good Service Pension of £150 a year, void by 
the retirement of Captain Harry W. Brent, Director of Naval 
Transports, has been awarded to Captain Richard George 
Kinahan, of her Majesty’s ship Terror, at Bermuda. 

Princess Frederica of Hanover, accompanied by Baron 
Pawel von Rammingen, visited the People’s Palace on Ang. 24, 
and distributed the medals and certificates of the St. John’s 
Ambulance Association to the successful students. 

It is proposed to found a musical scholarship in memory 
of the late Mr. Carl Rosa, and we are asked to state that Mr. 
E. C. Hoile, of 16, Victoria-street, S.W., secretary of the late 
Carl Rosa Company (Limited), will be glad to reccive any 
suggestion in furtherance of that object. 


SLYFIELD HOUSE, SURREY. 
On the bank of the little river Mole, in the heart of Surrey 


“stands Slyfield House, onee-a handsome Tudor mansion, and 


now reduced to half, its size, serving as a very Spacious and 
comfortable farmhouse. An intending visitor will find it an 
easy and pleasant walk from Leatherhead, whence it is distant 
about five miles, close to the village of Stoke D’Abernon, 

Though a large part of the original mansion has been 
demolished, the existing house is full of interest to any lover 
of artistic work: the interior, especially, will well repay 
inspection. The garden front. shown in the first of oe 
Sketches, presents the most striking aspect of the exterior - 
although coarse and erude in detail, the old red-brick pilasters 
and the quaint gable and projecting eaves combine to make 
up a very picturesque whole. ‘The designer, probably one of 
the Slyfield family, seems to have been abroad during the time 
of the Renaissance, and to have returned with very hazy 
notions of Continental work, for the enormous pilasters sup- 
port literally nothing, and are, as it were, attached to the front 
of the house. But, apart from strictly architectural defects 
the crumbling red-brick front, wonderfully tinted by the 
passage of years, is a delightful picture. 

The gable, which has a curious Dutch air about it, was 
probably at one time the central feature of a facade twice the 
length of the present front. In fact, the building seems to 
have been cut off short at the left-hand side of the gable 
where a modern entrance gives access to the present house, 
The demolished wing, it is reasonable to conjecture, must have 
contained that universal feature of Tudor mansions, the great 
dining-hall, which one regrets to miss at Slyfield. Inside, the 
old portion of the house is a perfect marvel of oak panelling 
and carving, old fireplaces, and exquisite ceilings. ‘The stair. 
case is an excellent example of its kind, more refined in detail 
than the exterior of the house, and still retaining, in company 
with only two or three other houses in England, the gates at 
the foot of the stairs. This barrier was used to prevent the 
dogs from wandering into the upper rooms of the house, A 
similar feature may be observed at Hatfield House, in Hertford. 
shire. On the ground floor there are two panelled rooms ; one 
having the arms of the Slyfield family carved over the fire. 
place, the other a room of somewhat later date. The upper 
landing of the staircase gives access, through old time-worn 
Tudor doors, to the oak-panelled bed-rooms, of which the one 
with a vaulted roof, shown in the Sketch, is undoubtedly the 
most striking. This lust room is supposed to have been the 
chapel of the mansion. 

But the glory of these rooms, and indeed of Slyfield, con- 
sists in the exquisite plaster ceilings, which are as fine as any 
in the country. The design of these ceilings is remarkably 
good, and their low relief is just sufficient to attract the eye to 
the pattern without producing a “cut up” effect. The modern 
builder, if it were possible to teach him anything, might with 
advantage take a few lessons from ceilings such as these, 
probably executed by the common craftsmen of the time. 

A word or two as to the history of this house may not be 
amiss. Very little is known regarding it, except that the 
Slyfields were settled here from time immemorial till the end 
of the fourteenth century, when a member of the family built 
the present house on the site of a much older one. Certain it 
is, from the coat-of-arms in the drawing-room and the mono- 
grams on the pilasters, that the mansion was the work of a 
Slyfield ; probably of that Edmund Slyfield whose body lies 
in the church of Great Bookham, two miles away. Tere a 
brass inserted in the wall in memory of Edmund Slyfield, 
who died in 1590. describes him as “a stout Esquier, who 
allweys sett God’s feare before his eyes.” And then follows a 
long rhyming inscription, finishing with the statement that— 

Thaire Eldyst sonne, Henry, this causde to be made, 
In Faythfull performans of the will of the Dedd. 


In the seventeenth century the estate passed to the Shiers 
family, whose monuments are also in Bookham Church; and 
the last of the Shiers, who died in 1700, conveyed the property 
by will to Exeter College, Oxford. 

We can form some idea from the outbuildings remaining of 
the former extent of the house. The last Sketch shows a 
portion of these, now used as a storehouse, and containing, in 
the centre, the remains of what was probably the main 
entrance into the large quadrangle, or inner court, always a 
prominent feature of Tudor mansions. Very beautiful the old 
house must have been in its palmy days, when festivities were 
held in the vanished hall, and dainty brocades rustled up the 
quaint staircase and over the uneven floors. It is now very 
picturesque in its decay ; and one leaves it with regret to 
return to the nineteenth-century station at Leatherhead, and 
to the modern ugliness of London. W. A. 


ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES IN SEPTEMBER. 


(From the Illustrated London Almanach.) 


The Moon is near Jupiter on the evening of the 3rd, being a little to the 
right of the planet, She is very near Venus on the morning of the 22nd, 
the planet being a little south of the Moon ;and Saturn will be a little below 
and to the left of Venus. She is near Mars and Saturn on the morning of 
the 23rd, both planets being to the right of the Moon. On this morning the 
three planets Venus, Saturn, and Mars will be near together, Venus being 
the highest in the heavens, and Mars the lowest, Saturn being between, but 
nearer to Mars; and on the 26th she will be near Mereury. Her phases or 
times of change are :— 
First Quarter on the 2nd at 35 minutes after 7h in the afternoon. 
1 


Full Moon - 9th ,, 53 in » afternoon. 
Last Quarter ,, | 17th ,, 49 * 4 » morning. 
New Moon 25th ,, 42 Hf ‘2 ay morning, 


She is nearest the Earth on the morning of the 6th, and most distant on the 
morning of the 18th. 

Mercury is an evening star, setting on the4that7h 12m p.m.. or 32 minutes 
after sunset ; on the 9th at 6h 59m p.m,, or 32 minutes after sunset; on the 
14th at 6h 46m p.m., or 30 minutes after sunset ; on the 19th at 6h 33m p.m., 
or 28 minutes after sunset; on the 24th at 6h 16m p.m., or 22 minutes after 
sunset ; and on the 29th at 6h 0m p.m., or 17 minutes after sunset. He is 
in aphelion on the 10th, at his greatest eastern elongation (26 deg. 11 min.) 
on the 20th, and near the Moon on the 26th. 

Venus is a morning star, rising on the Ist at 1h 30m a.m., on the 10th at 
Th 55m a.m., on the 20th at 2h 20m a.m., and on the 80th at 2h 47m a.m. 
She is in ascending node on the 18th, near the Moon on the 22nd, and near 
Saturn on the 26th. 

Mars is a morning star, rising on the Ist at 2h 57m a.m., on the 9th at 
2h 56m a.m., or 2h 30m before the Sun; on the 19th at 2h 538m a.m., or 
2h 49m before sunrise; and on the 29th at 2h 49m a.m., or 8h 9m before 
sunrise. He is near Saturn on the 20th, and near the Moon on the 23rd. 

Jupiter souths on the Ist at 7h 9m p.m., on the 15th at 6h 17m p.m., and 
after this day he is due south before the Sun sets, He is an evening star, 
setting on the Ist at 11h 10m p.m., on the 8th at 10h 36m p.m.. on the 18th 
at 9h 59m p.m., and on the 28th at 9h 23m p.m, He is near the Moon and 
in descending node on the 4th, and in quadrature with the Sun on the 22nd. 

Saturn rises on the Ist at 3h 54m a.m., or 1h 19m before sunrise; on the 
9th at 3h 28m a.m., or 1h 58m before sunrise ; on the 19th at 2h 56m a.m., 
or 2h 46m before sunrise ; and on the 29th at 2h 23m a.m. He souths about 
ine iphtale of the month, a little after 10h am, He is near the Moon on 
the 238r,1. 


The preachers at Westminster Abbey on Sunday mornings 
during September will be as follows: Ist, the Rev. J. H. Cheadle. 
Minor Canon; 8th, the Rey. R. E. Bartlett, late Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford ; 15th, the Rev. EB. Grainger 
Hall, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Knightsbridge ; 22nd. the Rev. 
A. L. B. Peile, Master of St. Katharine’s Hospital ; 29th, the 
Rev. C. Gore, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Canon 
Duckworth, as Canon in residence, will preach in the afternoons. 
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RAMBLING SKETCHES: SLYFIELD HOUSE, SURREY. 
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UNKNOWN KNIGHTS. 


In this tiny corner of the meadow flourishes a luxuriant world 
of wild flowers and grasses, so luxuriant that the most in- 
different observer would here be constrained to admire the 
liberal activities of Nature. How prodigal she is of life! How 
she loves to accumulate her beautiful growths one upon the 
other! How free is her hand in giving! And with what 
tender anxiety does she cover up the waste places and conceal 
the ruggedness of rock and scaur! Look out upon the wealth 
of golden buttercups, of shiny May-weed, and ground con- 
volvulus trailing its pink-streaked petals among the herbage— 
no stint, no sparing anywhere. Then there are purple clover, 
yellow goat’s-beard, and wild oats shaking their airy panicles 
in response to the lightest breeze. Also, in the wayside hollow, 
nettles and hemlock, hemlock and nettles; while vetches and 
traveller's joy twist prodigally in and out of the reddening 
hawthorn of the hedgerow ; a tangle of dog-rose and bramble 
is thickly hung with ivy ; and wild hops, now in plenty, have 
crept far up the stems of the young birch-trees. Life—there is 
life everywhere. 

From the oak bough overhead slips the green caterpillar; 
pendant by the invisible thread which he spins from his own 
body. Blue, white, brown, and spotted butterflies undulate 
in graceful curves through the sunlit air, contrasting prettily 
with the slow flight of the droning humble-bees. Green and 
gold beetles skurry across the pathway; and laborious ants 
ply ceaselessly to and fro, as if the world weighed heavily on 
their diminutive shoulders. You can see them put out their 
antenne and touch one another as they pass—a token of good 
fellowship, perhaps, or conveying some message of counsel or 
sympathy. Everywhere is life—life in motion, life in action ; 
the tiniest blade of grass feels the quickening impulse of the 
vital force. And now, in the late summer, this rich life of the 
fields is at its fullest ; the foliage has reached maturity ; the 
flowers kindle with their vividest colours; and the orchard 
boughs droop with their ripest fruitage, apple and plum 
and pear. 

Under a spreading chestnut-tree I sit and survey the fair 
countryside. There are green lanes winding through greener 
pastures ; stretches of purple common, all abloom with heather ; 
tracts of solitary woodland, where the thrush is warbling his 
new-old song ; low thatched roofs of cottages scattered up and 
down the hills; a church-tower, fenced about with elm and 
yew ; an ivy-covered manor-house ; and a distant dell, where 
a little stream slides stealthily amorig the mosses. I can just 
discern the old highway that stretches like a broad white 
ribbon across the plain, and the figures of a horse and his 
rider pacing solitarily along it. How curious it seems that 
yonder stranger in the misty distance should thus pass across 
my vision—never seen before, never, perhaps, to be seen again! 
Whence comes he? Whither goes he? Ah me! how little do 
any of us know of our fellows! What a lonely world it is, 
after all! How few are the faces which grow familiar to us! 


The appearance of this unknown horseman reminds me of 
certain passages in the old romances of chivalry, which 
describe that high festival of arms, the tournament. In my 
mind’s eye I see the lists marked out. The knights and their 
squires are caracolling to and fro; the Queen of Beauty, with 
a blush on her cheeks, a smile on her lips, and a light in her 
eyes, has been led to her throne ; the King and his nobles, in 
all their pomp and pride, fill the royal gallery; the benches 
round about are crowded with eager faces; silken streamers 
wave from every point of vantage, and heralds, in emblazoned 
tabards, stand ready to announce the style and dignities of 


each illustrious warrior. A blare of trumpets--and suddenly 
upon the scene enters an Unknown Knight. He carries no 
banner to proclaim his identity, no scutcheon adorns his 
shield, he wears no favour in his helmet, he refuses to reveal 
his name or lift his vizor—he has come, he says, simply to 
break a lance in the cause of the Right and in the name of 
Christ. He challenges one whom he knows to be an eyvil- 
doer, an offender against the laws of God and man. Again a 
blare of trumpets! The two antagonists ride into the arena: 
they spur their horses forward—there is a clash of arms and a 
clang of armour ; another onset, and yet another, and the evil- 
doer falls heavily on the sod, with shivered spear and broken 
shield. Then the Unknown Knight sets his lance in rest, 
passes out of the arena, and disappears. 

The age of chivalry, said Burke, is past ; but, at least, its 
spirit survives among us still, and many an Unknown Knight 
is daily crossing spears with injustice, oppression, fraud, im- 
purity, in the world’s wide arena. ‘hey seek no reward, they 
claim no attention, these Unknown Knights ; silently they go 
about their noble work, so that even those who profit in soul 
and body by their self-denying labours scarce know whence 
they come or whither they go. As for society at large, it 
learns of their existence only by the good they do and have 
done. It finds the pure light of heaven let into dark places, 
the waifs and strays of childhood rescued from the misery of 
the streets ; it finds the Magdalen softly guided into the path 
of penitence, and provided with a refuge from the destroyer ; 
it finds the hungry fed, and the wounded cared for, and Christ’s 
beautiful gospel recommended to the sinner by practical 
lessons of love and charity ; and then it knows that Unknown 
Knights have been down into the arena, wrestling with ignor- 
ance, want, and crime as Paul wrestled with wild beasts at 
Ephesus. This it knows, but it knows no more. In the old 
fairy story the Prinecss, when she rises in the morning, dis- 
covers that during the night her palace has been cleansed and 
ordered by invisible hands. So society wakes up at intervals 
to estimate the progress which has been made through the 
efforts of those earnest spirits who devote their lives in silence 
to the service of sinful and suffering humanity. Most of us, 
I imagine, have had occasion, at some time or another, to 
appreciate the nobleness of their endeavours—not always, 
alas! crowned with complete success, but always leading 
upward to a higher level of achievement—never wholly wasted, 
never wholly without fruition. To this ceaseless, silent work 
of the Unknown Knights hundreds of lives owe all that they 
enjoy of light and sweetness, of hope and faith—of the hope 
that sustains them under present trial, and the faith that 
encourages them to look forward to future happiness. 

Honours and rewards the world cannot, even if willing, 
bestow upon these Unknown Knights, for they pass away 
into the silence and into solitude like a lonely rider on an 
unfrequented road. Nor, to speak the truth, has the world 
much leisure to think about them ; its ears are so constantly 
filled with the self-sounded trumpets of kings, statesmen, and 
warriors, and with the adulation of their flatterers; its eyes 
are so continuously dazzled by the glitter of rank and the 
ostentation of wealth. Cesar has always “a senate at his 
heels ”—or, at the worst, a mob; and Croesus keeps a news- 
paper to describe his banquets. But the Unknown Knights— 
what about them? What honour or reward follows in their 
noiseless footsteps? Nothing? Oh yes, the blessings of those 
whose wounds they have healed, to whose parched lips they 
have held “the cup of water,’ whose minds they have 
enlightened, whose souls they have lifted into God's diviner 
air! At what cost they have done all this, at what cost they 


have fought the fight and beaten down the foe—who can tell? 


_But be sure, that for all they have sacrificed and suffered they 


feel and have felt a more than adequate recompense in the 
grateful knowledge that they have accomplished something— 
it may be little, it may be much, but at least it is all the 
could—for the good of the race, for the trusts and aspirations 
of a for the defeat of falsehood and the triumph of 
truth. 

These Unknown Knights I take to be the true benefactors 
of our humanity. It is they who, unconsciously, infuse the 
divine light of beauty into “the prosaic story of our days.” 
We feel the breezy influence of their example, however slow 
we may be to follow it. They constrain us to acknowledge 
“how glorious when done are the things most difficult to do,” 
though we ourselves may shrink from doing them. God bless 
our Unknown Knights! They find life everywhere—life in 
action, life in motion, life sinning, sorrowing, suffering—anq 
they do their best to purify, elevate, console, and consecrate jt, 
“No sooner do they look around them ”—I borrow the eloquent 
words of James Martineau—‘ with the open eye of reason and 
faith, upon the great field of the world, than they perceive it 
must be for them a battle-field ; and they break up the tents 
of ease, and advance to the dangers of lonely enterprise and 
the conflict with splendid wrong. Strong in the persuasion 
that this is God’s world, and that His will must rule it by 
royal right, they serve in the severe campaign of justice, 
asking only for the wages of life, and scorning the prizes of 
spoil and praise.” Happy will it be for me and you, most 
gentle reader, if we too shall sometimes take our places 
among—the Unknown Knights! W. H. D.-A. 


A cyclone swept over North Shropshire on Aug. 22, causing 
great damage to property. 

The Board of Trade have received, through the Consul- 
General for Sweden and Norway, a silver medal of the second 
class and two silver medals of the third class, which have 
been respectively awarded by the Norwegian Government to 
E. Fenner, master; George Fenner, mate; and Goodwin 
Stephenson, seaman, of the fishing-smack Fawn, of Grimsby, 
in recognition of their services in rescuing the shipwrecked 
crew of the brig Juno, of Christiania, abandoned in the North 
Sea in February last. 

A subject not unlikely to occupy the attention of Govern- 
ment, with a view to legislation in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment, is the position of Trustee Savings Banks, which seem to 
be decaying and declining in public estimation, and the utility 
of which, in the presence of the Post Office Savings Bank, 
may be questioned from the social philanthropist’s point of 
view. It appears that some fifty of those institutions, out of 
a total number of three hundred and fifty, have been closed 
within the past twelvemonth ; and that it is difficult to obtain 
the services of efficient and responsible men as unpaid trustees, 
and to secure an effective control over the business done by 
the professional actuaries and clerks. Mr. Harold Arthur 
Perry, barrister-at-law, the able Commissioner appointed by 
the High Court of Justice to investigate the affairs of the 
Macclesfield Savings Bank, where gross mismanagement had 
prevailed for years, enabling one of the clerks to embezzle 
large sums of money, has drawn up a very instructive report 
of sixty printed pages. including appendices, which is pub- 
lished as a Bluebook, and which ought to be widely read. His 
concluding remarks on the unsatisfactory relations between 
these local Savings Banks and the National Debt \Com- 
missioners are especially worthy of attention 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL FUR ST 


163 and 198, REGENT-STREET. 


THE BEST HOUSE IN LONDON 


SEALSKIN SACQUES, 
HATS AND DOLMANS. 


FINEST QUALITIES. 


~ JACKETS 


NEWEST DESIGNS. 


EHD GA Bh Ss ey Be 


“Inquiries often reach us as to the best place to buy Furs. 
the INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 163 and 198, Regent-street, where a choice selection of Seal 


Paletots, Capes, Fur Sets, Muffs, Bags, and Hats may be seen, all articles being marked in plain figures.”’ 


A Selection forwarded on approval to any part of the 
Country on receipt of reference. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 


Manufacturing Furriers, Fur and Skin Dressers and Dyers, 


163 & 198, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


We can recommend our readers to 
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Sia JOHN BENNETT, 


LIMITED, 


Watch & Clock Manufacturers, 


SELL 


ff SIR JOHN BENNE’ 
65 CHEAPSIDE £.C 


the World 


LONDON & 


£25 = Pie .42 Ot Reid Ort Nes SA 
* STANDARD GOLD KEYLESS -PLATB 


TTALF-CHRONOMBTER WATCH, accurately timed for all 
climates. dewelled in thirteen actions. In re 18-carit 
cise, With Monogram richly emblazoned, Free and safe per 
post. Sir JOHN BENNETT, 65, Cheapside, London. 


£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 


Arms and Inscription emblazoned for Nobiemen, Gentle- 


COOPER COOPER & CO 
FINEST TEA 


Price-List and Samples sent post-free 
on application. 


| NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


ELUM 
m pele: 


— 


THE 


3 WHEN FORMING, 
ILS; WIND GALLS, 


FOR SPRAINS, CURBS, AND SPLID 
FOR OVER-REACH ES, CHAPPED HE 
FOR RHKL ATISM IN HORSES, 
VOR SORE THROATS AND INFLUENZA, 

FOR BROKEN KN BRUISES, CAPPED HOCKS, 
TOR SORE SHOULDERS, SORE BACKS. 

FOR SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES IN DOGS, 


produces. 


BRIGHTON. 


“T have used it regularly many years, and have always 
found it invaluable,” > 
LIONEL PATTAN, 
Master of Taunton Vale loun Is, 


Sold by Chemists and Saddlers, 
Prepared only by ELLIMAN, 


Price 2s., 28, 6d., 3s, 6d, 
SONS, & CO., Slough, Eng, 


For 


men, and others, See 


£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. 
Tn oak ar mahogany. With bracket and shield, Three 
Guineas eXtra. Hstimates for Turret Clocks. 


£5 5s SILVER KEYLESS 
x ENGLISH LEVER WATCH. A fine 
4plate English Keyless Lever, jewelled, chronometer balance, 
crystal glass, The CHEAPEST WATCH EVER PRODUCED. 
Air, dainp, and dust tight. GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY. 


£1O — in return tor 210 NOTE, 
x free and safe per post, a LADY’S GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
ianship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight. 


POR 80s. a strong WEDDING RING 


of GUINEA GOLD and an 18-carat KEEPER, forwarded 
by return of post, on receipt of size and cash at 
2 65, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 


LIGHTBROWN GOD LIVER OIL 


Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


RHEUMATISM, 
LUMBACO, 
SPRAINS. 


SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 


Illustrated Catalogues post-free. 


EVERY KIND OF JEWELLERY. 


LADIES’ GOLD NECKLETS, GUARDS, and ALBERT 
GITAINS, from £2. 

GOLD BROOCHES and EARRINGS, from £1. 

GENTLEMEN’S GOLD ALBERT CHAINS, in all patterns 
and qualities. from £2, P : 

GENTLEMEN'S DIAMOND and SIGNET RINGS. 

GENTLEMEN'S LINKS, SOLITAIRES, STUDS, &e. 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, & JEWELLERY 


promptly and skilfully repaired, Estimates given, 


Dr. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 

“Tr. DE JoNGH’s Oil contains the whole of the active 
ingredients of the remedy, and is casily digested. Hence 
its value, not only in Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
but in a great number of cases to which the Profession is 
extending its use.” 

JOSEPH J. POPE, Esq., M.R.C.S., 

Late Staff-Surgeon, Army, India. 

“The value of ‘hydro-carbons’ in all debilitated states 
of the system is now becoming thoroughly recognised. 
Dr. DE JONGH's Oil places in every one’s reach a reliable 
and valuable remedy.” 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Dr. THOMAS NEDLEY, 
Physician to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

“The most uniformly pure, the most palatable, and 
the most easily retained by the stomach, Is Dr. DE 
JONGH's Light-Brown Oil. I have habitually prescribed 
it in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with very beneficial 
results.” 
LENNOX BROWNE, Esq., F.R.C.S.E., 

Senior Surgeon, Central London Throat Hospital, 

“The action of Dk. DE JonGcu’s Oil has proved, in 
my own experience, particularly valuable in many 
cases of Weakness of the Singing and Speaking Voice, 
dependent on Bronchial or Laryngeal Irritation.” 


BRUISES, 
CHEST COLDS, 
SORE THROAT from COLD, | | 1 
STIFFNESS. Z 


including carriage. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 
65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s, 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chenists and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees-ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
CAUTION.— Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 


SPOONS FORKS 


ARE THE BEST FOR HARD WEAR. 


158, OXFORD-STREET, W., AND 18, POULTRY, E.C., LONDON, 
’ Manufactory : 


ROYAL: PLATE ano CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
FAULKNER’ CELEBRATED DIAMONDS. SPANISH CRYSTALS. 
DETECTION IMPOSSIBLE. 


EKNOWWN all over the WORLD as the FINEST STONES ever Produced. 


These Magnificent Stones are set 
in GOLD HALL-MARKED, and 
made by most experienced work- 
nen; deteetion impossible ; and I 
Defy the BEST JUDGES to tell 
them from DIAMONDS. The bril- 
liancy and lustre are most maryel- 
lous, and equal to BRILLIANTS 


WORTH TWENTY GUINEAS, 


the Stones being real Crystals, and 
splendidly faceted. They will resist 
acids, alkalies, and intense heat. All 
stones set by diamond-setters, aud 
peautifully finished. 


New Liny Broocn, 12s, 6d., 
Pearls and Diamonds. 


Age 8s. Single-stone Earrings, from 10s, 
TUD, 88. yer pair; Scarf Pins, Shirt Studs 
Smaller, Pendants, Necklets, &c., 30s, to £20. 
12s, Pair. 5s, 6d. Much worn for Court and other 
Goup. occasions. Testimonials from all 


parts of the World. These stones 
are daily gaining great reputation 
throughout the World, and haye 
been awarded Three Prize Medals 
from the Great Exhibitions, 

The Public are earnestly mvited 
to INSPECT our marvellous selec- 
tion now ON VLEW. whichastonishes 
all Visitors. Catalogues post-free. 

Novice.— These stones cannot 
possibly be had elsewhere at any 
price, and are only to be obtained 
of , the SOLE.- IMPORTER and 
MANUFACTURER, 


ARTHUR 0, FAULKNER, 
= REGENT - STREET, 
| LONDON, W. > ~ 
2 Established 1880. 
* ‘Two Doors from Burlington-street. 


Smaller, 10s, 


Gipsy; 16s, 6d. 


“St 
*HOOO0UG LNXOSAAD 


“167, 


(es 


‘ 


Pretty BRoocw. with Crystals or Pewl 
Centres, 15s, 


(From the Painting by W. P. FRITH, R.A., Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
London, 1889, the property of the Proprietors of ‘SUNLIGHT SOAP.”’) 


ay Y ? : 
SIR CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D. 
Ex-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Chief Medical Officer of Health for 
Dublin, &e., REPORTS on “SUNLIGHT SOAP”: “The points in the composi- 
tion of this Soap that are most valuable are its freedom from free alkali, the large 
percentage of fatty acids which it contains, and the purity of the materials employed 


in its preparation, I EMPLOY THE SOAP, and from my actual experience of it 
can strongly recommend it. (Signed) “CHARLES A, CAMERON.” 


For Wills and Bequests, see page 286; Ladies’ Column, page 288; Playhouses, page 890, 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of the late Sir William Ewart, Bart., of Glen- 
machan House, county Down, M.P. for the North Division of 
Belfast, Chairman of William Ewart and Son, Limited, flax 
spinners, linen manufacturers, &c., who died in London on 
Aug. 1, was proved on Aug. 23, the personal estate being sworn 
under £350,000. ‘The testator bequeaths his pictures, books, 
plate, and household furniture, together with his residence, 
Glenmachan House, to his widow, Isabella, Lady Ewart, during 
her lifetime, with an annnity of £1500 and a legacy of £1000. 
Also (free of legacy duty) to the representative body of 
the Church of Ireland for the Clergy Widows’ Fund of 
the United Diocese of Down and Connor and Dromore £500, 
to the Hibernian branch of the Church Missionary Society 
£200, to the Down and Connor and Dromore Local Diocesan 
Fund £200, to the Belfast Female Mission £200, to the Board 
of Religious Education for the United Diocese of Down and 
Connor and Dromore £200, to the Belfast Charitable Society 
£100, to the Belfast Royal Hospital £100. Testator further 
leaves legacies to his six sons and three daughters, with the 
residue of his estate to his eldest son, Sir William Quartus 
Ewart, who succeeds him in the title: : The executors are his 
three sons resident in Belfast—Sir William Quartus Ewart, 
Lavens M. Ewart, and G. Herbert Ewart. 

The will (dated Jan. 30, 1889) of the Right Hon. Mary Louisa, 
Dowager Baroness Erskine (wife of Mr. Philip Henry Egerton, 
J.P.), late of Gedwyn Wrexham, was proved on Aug. 15 by 
the Right Hon. William Macnaghten, Baron Erskine, George 
Egerton, and Richard Pennington, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to upwards of £14,000. The 
testatrix leaves £500 to her husband ; her copy of “ The Virgin 
and Child” by Giovanni Bellini, and the plate and plated 
articles which formerly belonged to her first husband, John 
Cadwalader, fourth Baron Erskine, with the Erskine crest, to 
the present Lord ; £500, her house, Ettenheim, Torquay, the 
remaindgr of her plate and plated articles, and all her wearing 
apparel, jewellery, furniture, musical instruments, and house- 
hold effects to her sister, Jane Emily Spottiswoode ; and the 
residue of her estate and effects, upon trust, to pay the income 
to her husband for life ; at his death, she gives £1000 to the 
present Lord Erskine; £500 to William Campbell; £1000 to 
Emily Mansel ; £500 each to Ruth, Mary, George, and Philip 
Egerton ; and the ultimate residue of her property to her said 
sister if she should survive her, but, should she predecease her, 
then to her husband. 

The will (dated July 11, 1884), with three codicils (dated 
July 11, 1884; Nov. 17, 1885; and Sept. 9, 1887), of Mr. 
Edmund Wright, J.P., late of Halston, Oswestry, in the county 
of Salop, who died on July 11, was proved on Aug. 20 by the 
Rey. James Mackay and William Clive Bridgeman, two of the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to up- 
wards of £63,000. The testator bequeaths £2000, and all his 
wines, consumable stores, carriages, horses, harness, and the 
live and dead stock on any farm he may occupy, to his son 
Charles Henry ; 100 guineas, as a compliment, to each of his 
executors ; and an annuity of £40 to his butler, Edward Day, 
if in his service at the time of his decease. His mansion-house 
at Halston, and all his real estate in the county of Salop, 
charged with the payment of £400 per annum to his daughter 
Helen while she remains unmarried, and also all his copyhold 
and leasehold estates, are left to the use of his said son Charles 
Henry, for life, with remainder to his first and every other 
son, one after the other, according to their respective seniorities 
in tail. Portions are provided for each of his daughters, 
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Helen, Catherine Mary, and Louisa Elizabeth, so as to make 
up, with what they have received on their respective marriages, 
or will receive under his marriage settlement, £8000 each. 
All his furniture, plate, pictures, books, articles of virtu, and 
household effects, are made heirlooms to go with the mansion 
house at Halston. The residue of his personal estate is to be 
held upon trusts similar to those declared of money to arise 
from the sale of any of the settled real estate. 

The will (dated July 15, 1872) of Mr. William Crockett, 
formerly of No. 53, King’s-road, Camden Town, contractor and 
builder, but late of Park-villas, Downs-road, Epsom, who died 
on June 29 last at Bournemouth, was proved on Aug. 16 by 
Miss Hannah Orgles and Henry Stanley, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £36,000. The 
testator bequeaths all his furniture and household effects to 
Mary Maria Norman, for life, then to Mary Maria Keith, for 
life, and then to the said Hannah Orgles; and £50 to his 
executor, Mr. Stanley. All his real and leasehold estates he 
leaves, upon trust, to pay annuities of £208 to Mary Maria 
Norman and £52 to his brother Henry, and the remainder of 
the annual income to Hannah Orgles, for life; and, subject 
thereto, for his sister, Caroline Davis, for life, and then for her 
children. The residue of his personal estate is to be held, 
upon trust, for Hannah Orgles, for life; then for his sister, 
Caroline Davis, for life ; and then for her children. 

The will (dated July 17, 1876), with two codicils (dated 
July 25, 1881, ‘and Nov. 2, 1883), of Mrs. Eliza Harriet 
Carter, late of Wool, near Wareham, Dorset, who died on 
July 4, was proved on Aug. 13 by James Robert Macarthur 
and Charles Henry Warne, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £24,000. The testatrix gives a 
freehold meadow and £2000 to the said Charles Henry Warne, 
and £2000, upon trust, for his children; £500 and fourteen 
shares in the Wilts and Dorset Banking Company to Emma 
Marianne Creed ; £1000 each to Louisa Eliza Warne, Frances 
Warne, and Frederick Warne; £1000 and twenty shares in the 
said Banking Company each to Mary Anne Macarthur and 
Blanche Frances Macarthur; £400 each to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the Church Missionary Society for 
Africa and the Kast, the Dorset County Hospital, the Wey- 
mouth and Dorset Royal Eye Infirmary, the Salisbury 
Infirmary, and the Hospital in London for Sick Children 
established in 1852; £500 to the Rector or Vicar and Church- 
wardens of Wool aforesaid, upon trust, to lay ont the annual 
income in the purchase of provisions and coais to be distributed 
at Christmas among the poor inhabitants; £600 and twenty- 
eight shares in the Wilts and Dorset Banking Company to 
Lucy Ann Wilstead, if in her service at her death, but she is 
to provide for her (the testatrix’s) birds and dogs, also given 
to her, so long as they shall live; and numerous specific 
legacies of furniture, plate, &c., to some of the foregoing 
legatees and to others. The residue of her real and personal 
estate she leaves to the said James Robert Macarthur. 

The will of Mr. John Martyn, late of Wood End, Pertenhall, 
Bedfordshire, who died on July 4, was proved on Aug. 19 by Miss 
Dora Martyn, the daughter, and Bancroft Cooke, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to over £14,000. 


Sir Henry Meredyth, Bart., whose death we announced last 
week, is succeeded in his title by his grandson, now Sir Henry 
Bayly Meredyth, fifth Baronet, whose father, Henry William 
Meredyth, died, in 1878, before the late Baronet. He is 
married to Kathleen, only child of Mr. Robert O’Hara, of 
Raheen, county Galway. 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers of 

DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. The largest 
assortment to choose from, as well as the best possible 
value. Three more houses have been added to this im- 
portant department. Half a century’s reputation—TIilus- 
trated Catalogues post-free. 


APLE and CO. devote special atten- 
tion to the production of high-class DINING- 
ROOM FURNITURE that will afford permanent satis- 
faction in wear. The numerous recommendations with 
which Messrs, Maple and Co, have been favoured by 
customers who have used the furniture for years is a 
pleasing testimony to the excellence of the articles. 


DINING-ROOM SUITES. 
The LICHFIELD SUITE, in solid oak, walnut, or 
mahogany, consisting of six small and two elbow chairs 
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MAPLE & CO 


Tottenham-Court-Road, London, W., 
THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 


in leather ; dining-table, with patent screw; also Early 
English sideboard, with plate-glass back, and fitted with 
cellaret, 16 guineas. Design free, 


DINING-ROOM SUITES. 

The STAFFORD SUITE, comprising six small 
chairs, two easy-chairs in leather, telescope dining-table, 
sideboard, with plate-glass wack and cellaret, and 
dinner-waggon ; in light or dark oak, walnut, or ash, 
very substantial in character, 23 guineas. 


DINING-ROOM SUITES. 

The TAMWORTH SUITE, in polished or fumigated 
oak, walnut, or mahogany, comprising six ordinary, two 
easy chairs, and handseme couch, in leather, extending 
dining-table and sideboard, with cellaret, 27 guineas ; 
an excellent suite, at 2 medium price. 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers of 
BEDROOM SUITES, from 65s. 6d. 


500 Bed-room suites, at from 65s. 6d. to 275 guineas. 
Those comprise a great variety of styles, many being of 
avery high-class and distinetive character, noyel both 
in construction, arrangement, and combination of woods, 


BED-ROOM SUITES. 

The WEYMOUTH SUITK, in solid ash, consisting 
of wardrobe with plate-glass door; toilet-table, with 
glass affixed ; washstand with marble top, tile back, towel 
rods at side, cupboard beneath, three chairs, £7 15s, 
Illustration free. 


ED-ROOM SUITES. 

The WHITBY SUIT, in solid ash or walnut, 
consisting of wardrobe with plate-glass door, toilct- 
table, with glass affixed, washstand, with marble top and 
tile back, pedestal cnpboard, and three chairs, £10 1fs. 
Illustration free. 


BED-ROOM SUITES. 

The SCARBOROUGH SUITF, in solid ash or wal- 
nut, including wardrobe with plate-glass doors, and 
new-shaped washstand, £12 15s.; or with bedstead and 
spring bedding, £17 10s. 


BED-ROOM SUITES. 

The BOURNEMOUTH SUITE, in solid ash, in- 
cluding 6ft. wardrobe, with plate-glass centre door, 
£18 10s.; or with handsome brass bedstead and spring 
bedding, £25 17s. Design and full particulars free. 


BED-ROOM FURNITURE.—MAPLE 
and CO., Timber Merchants and direct importers 
of the finest woods, manufacturers of Bed-room and 
other Furniture by steam-power and improved 
machinery, Tottenham-court-road, London. Factories : 
Beaumont-place, Euston-road ; Scuthampton-buildings, 
Liverpool-road ; Park-street, Islington, &c, 


tli 


century. 


Illustrated Catalogues 
Post-Free. 


“PATENT WOVE 


MAPLE & CO., London, Paris, and Smyrna. 


10,000 BEDSTEADS, 


BRASS AND IRON, 
IN STOCKH, 


From 8s. 9d. to 55 Guineas. 


Seay, 
THE SILENT MEMBER. 

The last week of the Parliamentary Session commenced jn the 
House of Lords with the signification of the Royal Assent, to 
a cluster of serviceable Bills; the scarlet-robed Royal Com. 
missioners on the woolsack being cheery Lord Halsbury, the 
Duke of Rutland, and the Earl of Limerick. Lord Salisbury 
though doubtless pining to follow the example of Mr. Glad: 
stone and Earl Granville, who-had sought recuperation hy 
flitting to Hawarden and the Continent, clung to his post, and 
was to be seen in his place on the Treasury bench on the 
Twenty-sixth of August, prompt to answer Lord Denman on 
one point, and to persuade Lord Herschell on another. The 
Prime Minister, shaking the dust of enervating St. Stephen's 
from his feet, forthwith proceeds for renovation to the Chalet 
Cecil, Dieppe ; and his colleagues will presently be scattered 
far from the city which has grown distasteful to them. With 
the grave responsibility of anxiously watching the social dis. 
order among the labouring classes in London thrown upon 
him, the Home Secretary’s lot is not a happy one, especially as 
this fresh care follows close upon Mr. Henry Matthews's 
onerous investigation of the memorable poisoning case, which 
has ended satisfactorily in the commutation of the capital 
sentence passed upon Mrs. Maybrick to penal servitude. 

The concluding weeks of the Session in the Commons havo 
been marked by Sir William Harcourt’s vigorous leadership of 
the Gladstonian Party in the absence of his chief, and by the 


virtual defeat of the Government over their luckless 
Tithes Bill; likewise by a final passage of arms be. 
tween Mr. Balfour and Mr. Parnell and Mr. Sexton, 


apropos of the alleged insalubrity of Irish prisons in 
which Mr. Conybeare and other outspoken M.P.’s are confined, 
Albeit it would seem to be expedient that when the extreme. 
measure of imprisoning political opponents is taken, hon, 
members should be treated as “first-class misdemeanants,” as 
they were during Mr. Gladstone's second Administration, Mr, 
Balfour has resolutely defended the present practice of the 
Trish Executive ; and, whatever view may be taken of his 
policy, there can be no question that the Secretary for Ireland 
has considerably improved his position as a debater in the 
House. 


Mr. W. H. Smith looked so well as he took his seat on the 
Treasury bench on the ‘'wenty-sixth of August, and appeared 
so animated when he had a chat a little later on with Mr, 
Akers-Douglas, the admirable “ Whip,” that there seemed to 
be little or no grounds for the oft-repeated report of his forth- 
coming elevation to the Peerage. The truth is that Mr. Smith's 
sound common-sense, his prudence. his businesslike habits, and 
his terseness and clearness of speech render him invaluable as 
Leader of the House. Mr. Leonard Courtney (who would make 
an excellent Speaker if the frequent and regrettable indis- 
position of Mr, Peel should, unfortunately, render that post 
vacant) may also be congratulated on his healthy appearance 
at the termination of a Session which has, perhaps, made 
greater calls upon his patience than upon that of any other 
member. 

The introduction of the Indian Budget happened at the 
eleventh hour, as usual—to the discredit of the Commons, be it 
said. But the able Under-Secretary for India, Sir John Gorst, 
distinguished himself not only by the lucidity of his review of 
the financial condition of India, but by the debating effective- 
ness of his replies to Mr. Bradlaugh’s and Sir George Camp- 
bell’s criticisms. On the whole, Sir John Gorst’s Budget was 
more satisfactory than was expected. 


GPECIMEN DINING-ROOMS. 
SPECIMEN DINING-ROOMS. 


MAPLE and CO.’S NEW SPECIMEN 

DINING-ROOMS, decorated and fully appointed 
with furniture in pollard oak, brown oak, Chippendale 
mahogany, antique carved oak, American walnut, and 
other woods, are now open to the public, and should be 
seen by all intending purchasers, 


THIRTY SPECIMEN ROOMS. 


TTHE SPECIMEN ROOMS at Messrs. 

MAPLE and 0O.’S are good examples of HIGH- 
CLASS DECORATIVE FURNISHING, carried out in 
perfect taste, without extravagant expenditure. Wyvery- 
one about to furnish or rearrange their residences, should 
by all means inspect these apartments, 


THESE ROOMS are not only helpful 

as showing the effect of the furniture when arranged 
in an apartment, but also most suggestive as regards 
decorative treatment, as well as a guide to the entire 
cost of furnishing in any selected style—MAPLE and 
CO., Decorators and Furnishers. 


DECORATIONS. 


F/XHIBITION of DECORATIVE ART. 
EXAMPLES of AR'T DECORATIONS in Carton- 


plerre, Tynecastle ‘Tapestry, Linerusta, Japanese ond 


Flock Papers, Silk, Tapestry, and Japanese Embroidered 
Panels, Cretonne, Eastern Rugs and Mattings, Hand- 
painted Friezes, and interior woodwork. Thirty Speci- 
men-rooms, constituting a unique exhibition of Decorative 
Art, are now open to visitors, 


MAPLE and CO. CARPETS. 


MAPLE and Co. BRUSSELS 

CARPETS.—MAPLE and CO. have always in 
stock Brussels Carpets made to stand the test of daily 
use, both as regards texture and colourings. In fact, 
their carpets for hard, street-like wear haye become 


almost proverbial. 


> —- 


— 


3ft., 388.5 3ft. 6in., 42s.; 4ft., 49s. 6d.; 4ft. 6in., 52s. 6d. 


Price for the Patent Wire Wove Mattress, without Bedstead. 
3ft., 98. 6d.; 3ft. Gin., 10s. 9d.; 4 ft. lls. 9d.; 4 ft. 6in., 128. 9d. 


NOVELTIES in Fancy DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, such as Brackets, 


Occasional Tables, Settees, Pouffe Ottomans, Gossip-Chairs, Card-Tables, Hasels, 
Writing-Tables, &c., at most Moderate Prices. 


FURNITURE for 

VISITORS, as well as MERCIIANTS, are INVITED 
to INSPECT the largest FURNISHING ESTABLISH- 
MENT in the world, Hundreds of Thousands of Pounds’ 
worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, &c., 
all ready for immediate shipment. Having large space, 
all goods are packed on the premises by experienced 
packers ; very essential when gente are for exportation 
to insure safe delivery. T 


Special Catalogue, 
EXPORTATION. 


road ; Park-street, Islington, 


FLUNDREDS 
POUNDS’ 
e reputation of half a 


N WIRE MATTRESS.” 


The above BLACK and BRASS BEDSTEAD, with the PATENT WIRE WOVE MATTRESS, complete, 


Pedestals, Cabinets, Screens, 
MAPLE and CO., London, Paris, and Smyrna. 


APLE and CO., Upholsterers by 
special appointment to her Majesty the Queen. 

The reputation of half a‘century. Factories :—Beaumont- 
place, Kuston-road ; Southampton-buildings, Liverpool- 


of THOUSANDS of 
WORTH of Manufactured GOODS 
ready for immediate delivery. All goods marked in plain 
figures for net cash—a system established 50 years. 


Catalogues Free. 


CARPETS for HARD, STREET-LIKE 

WEAR.—MAPLE and CO/’S No. 4 qual’. is an 
extra stout Brussels Carpet, suitable for rooms where 
there is constant tread, and woven with regard to dura- 
bility rather than elaboration ofsdesign. A bordered 
Carpet of this grade, 9 ft. by 9ft., can be had for forty 
shillings, 


CARPETS for HARD, STREET-LIKE 

WEAR.—The “Maple” Brand Brussels Carpet is 
a special extra quality, made of selected yarns, and in all 
the designs and colourings for- 1889, including some most 
wonderful replications of famous Kastern Carpets, This 
quality cannot fail to afford permanent satisfaction 
in use, 


TURKEY CARPETS. 
A TURKEY CARPET is, above all 


others, the most suitable for the dining-room, its 
agreeable warmth of colouring enhancing the effect of 
the furniture and decorations, and indicating alike the 
good taste and comfortable circumstances of its 
possessor, 


TURKEY CARPETS.— MAPLE and 

and OO. are the very largest importers of Turkey 
Carpets ; and haying a Branch House at Smyrna, with 
agency at Ouchak, the centre of the weaving district, 
are able to exercise close supervision oyer the whole 
process of manufacture, which is the only way in which 
excellence of colouring and workmanship can be 


guaranteed, 


. 
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ETZLER and CO, LONDON. 
M 40, 41, 42, and 43, Great Marlborough-street ; and 
83, 35, 37, and 39, Fouhbert's-place, Regent-street, 


MAX UFACTURERS and IMPORTERS of 


ve INSTRUMENTS 
of every description. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 
A HUNDRED YEARS. 
METZLER and CO. 


Sole Agents for the Celebrated 


M4808 and HAMLIN ORGANS, 
MASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


HAMLIN AMERICAN 


pa 
M480 and 
ORGANS. 


The QUEEN'S MODEL, 
Supplied to 
Her Majesty the Queen, 


and HAMLIN AMERICAN 


ORGANS, 
The THREE-MANUAL ORGAN, 
Used in 
Westminster Abbey. 


MAS8 
ASoX and HAMLIN AMERICAN 
Bi, ORGANS. 

NEW DRAWING-ROOM ORGAN, 


With octave coupler, sub bass, and Eolian harp, pipe top, 


complete, £47, 
MAS" HAMLIN AMERICAN 
4 


and 
ORGANS, 
HIGHEST AWARDS, 
1000 Testimonials, 
Tilustrated Catalogues post-free, 


ASN and HAMLIN PIANOS. 

pe New Principle. . 
Cottage Pianos. Grand Pianos. 

New Illustrated Catalogue sent gratis and post-free. 


METZLER and CO., 


Sole Agents for the Celebrated 


MM USTEL HARMONIUMS. 
MOUSTEL HARMONIUMS. 


With Metaphone and Celesta, £250, 
With Prolongement, £400, 
The finest Harmonium manufactured, 
List, with full description, post - free, 


METZLER and CO., 


Sole Agents for the Celebrated 


RONscH PIANOFORTES. 


ONISCH PIANOFORTES. 


The New Upright Model, 
The New Boudoir Grand, 
The New Upright Grand. 


ETZLER and CO.’S PIANOFORTES. 


New Models fitted with Metzler and Co.’s Patent 
Organo-Piano Attachment, 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free. 


VIOLINS, Cornets, Flutes, Musical Boxes, 


Orguinettes, Toy Instruments, Banjos, Giitars, 
-Mandolins, Stringed Instruments, Brass Instra- 


ments, Fittings of Every Description, 
M ETZLER and CO.’S CATALOGUES, 
POST-FREE, 


ETZLER and CO., 
42, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON. 


JARARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 


-A4 18,Great Marlborough-street, London,and 13, Ruede Mail 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being Sold 
bearing the name of “ Erard” which are not of their manu- 
facture, For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Marlborough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 gs. 


[pBARDS' PIANOS. —COTTAGES, 
50 guineas, 

OBLIQUES, from 95 guineas, 

GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 


from 


STEY ORGANS. Over 210,000 Sold. 
Unrivalled in Tone. Best in Quality, 
Beautiful in Model and Finish, 

To be had of all the principal Musical Instrument Dealers, 


(STEY ORGAN COMPANY 
(HODGE and ESSEX), 
12, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street, W, 
The Largest Manufacturers of American Organs in the World, 


STEY ORGAN TUTOR. By KING HALL. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. ; post-free, 2s. 104d, 


LEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S PIANOS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
lilustrated Lists Free, 
Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33. Great Pulteney-street, London, W. 
GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 2% to 230 guineas, 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE, 


Founded, 1838 ; Rebuilt, 1887, 
OORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 163 gs. 


to 108 gs, Organs from 7 gs. to 80 gs. ; Three-Yeurs’ 
System, from 10s, 6d, per Month, or Cash, Lists free. 
104 und 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, E.C, 


J OHN BRINSMEAD and Soxs' 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
RETURNED FROM HIRE, 
may be purchased at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Illustrated and Priced Lists post-free on application. 
18, 20,and 25, Wigmore-street, London, W. 


HOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 


TT 

>. desire it to he most distinetly understood that they are 

Pianoforte Manufacturers only,and that their only address is 
27, Baker-street, Portman-square, London, W. 


£28. 


The New TIron-frame COTTAGE PIANO, 
7 octaves, with every improvement. One of 
the best pianos ever made. Drawings free, 
| THOMAS OKTZMANN and CO., 

27, Baker-street, W. 


Trichord PIANO, drawing-roon. model, repeti- 
tion action, grand, rich, full tone; in handsome 
Italian walnut wood cise, elaborately carved 
and fretwork front and cabriole truss legs, 
| DEERE Nos. tee: Packed free, and forwarded, 


£35. 


OMAS OBTZMANN and CO., 
27, Baker-street, Portman-square, London, W. 


PIANOS AND 


New Partnership. Ten 
Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, 


D ALMAINE and CO, 


ORGANS,—Absolute Sale. 
yeirs'’ warranty, Basy terms, 
10 guineas, 12 guineas, &e. 
Olass 0, 14 guineas. | Class 3, 23 guineas, 
Giase 1,17 guineas, | Class 4, 26 guineas, 1 
Dlass 2,20 guinens, | Class 5,30 guineas, | Class 8,45 guineas, 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 4} guineas 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
yan three years if one of a higher class be taken, and will 
1K exchanged free if not approved of within one month, 
A lustrations and particulars post-free.—T. D'ALMAINE, and 
9. (Wstablished 104 Years), 91, Finsbury-pavement, London, 


Class 6.45 guineas, 
Class 7,40 guineas, 


SMALLWoop’'s PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 
Smallwood’s Tutor Is the Best of all. 
Smallwood’s Tutor Is the Best of ali. 
Smallwood’s Tutor Ts the Best of all, 
2s, 6d. net.—F'RANGIS and Day, 195, Oxford-street, W. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON nrWws 


wt IS YOUR CREST and MOTTO? 


Send name and county to CULLETON’S Heraldic 
OMce. Painting in heraldic colours, 7s, 6d. PEDIGREES 
TRACED. The correct colours for liveries, Arms of husband 
and wife blended, Crests engraved on seals and dies. Book- 
plates engraved in medieval and modern styles, Signet rings 
18-carat. from 42s,—25, Cranbourn-street, London, W.C. k 


ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 
STATIONERY—a Half-ream of BEST QUALITY Paper 
and SQUARE ENVELOPES, all stamped in COLOUR a 
Crest or Address, No charge for engraving steeldic. Wedding 
and Invitation Cards. A card-plate and 50 hest Visiting 
1.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn- 

ov of St. Martin’s-lane), London, W.C. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOW READY. 


N. IRISH COUSIN. By GEILLES 
HERRING and MARTIN ROSS. In? vols., crown 8yo. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WORTH WAITING FOR.” 


HE SCOTTS OF BESTMINSTER. By 
J, MASTERMAN, Author of “A Fatal Error,” &c, In 
3 yols., crown 8yo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MDLLE, DE MERSAC.” 
ISS SHAFTO. By W. E. NORRIS, 


Author of “The Rogue,” &c, In 3 yols., crown syo, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “COUNTESS IRENE,” 


ROBERT LEEMAN’S DAUGHTERS. By 


J. FOGERTY, Author of “ Lauterdale,” “Caterina,” 
&c, In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
RicHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington-street. 


CHEAP EDITION OF HENRY CRESSWELL'S NOVEL, 
28., picture boards ; 2s, 6d., cloth, 


WILY WIDOW. By Author of “A 
Modern Greek Heroine,” &c. 
NEW STORY BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P., 
At all Bookstalls, 18., paper ; 1s. 6d., cloth, 


ROLAND OLIVER. By Author of “ Dear 
Lady Disdain,” &e. 
London; SPENCER BLACKETT and HALLAM, 
35, St. Bride-street, B.C. 


A SEQUEL TO “CURB AND SNAFFLE.” 
At all Libraries, 1 vol., 33, 6d., 


ARD HELD. 


A Sporting Novel, By Sir RANDAL H. ROBERTS, 
Bart., Author of “ In the Shires,” &. 
London: SPENCER BLACKETT, and HALLAM, 33, St, Bride-st. 


Now ready, 6s, ; 30 copies on large paper, 
uniform with “ Flower Pieces,” 


LIFE AND PHANTASY (Poems), 


_ By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
With a Frontispiece by Sir John E, Millais, Bart., R.A.; and a 
Design hy Arthur Hughes. 
Also a. SONG with MUSIC. 
London : REEVES and TURNER, 196, Strand. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No, 75, 


TYHE  CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER, Containing THE BURNT MILLION, 


by James Payn, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. Chaps, X.—XILI,— 
FRESH-WATER  FISHES—A TRIO OF FIENDS.—A 
FORTUNE ON FOUR LEGS.—A BORDER HILLSIDE.— 
foe VICTIS; and THE COUNTY, Chaps. XXXIII.— 
London; SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 887.—SEPTEMBER, 1889,—2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS : r 
LEPERS AT THE CAPE: Wanted, a Father Damien. 
Bee BASHKIRTSEFF ; A Human Document. By Helen 
Zimmern. 
A RIVE WITH A “HIGHFLYER.” With Profile of Midland 
Railway between St. Pancras and Nottingham. 
TO on anes FREDERICK, By the Duchess of 
utland. 
MY FIRST VISIT TO ZIMME. By Holt 8. Hallett. 
LADY BABY. Chaps. XXX.—XXXII, 
A ee INTO A JESUIT NOVITIATE. By M, H. 
zie wicki. 
RECENT CONVERSATIONS IN A STUDIO. By W._W. Story. 
POESIES FROM ABROAD. By the Hon. Florence Henniker. 
THE BRITISH SETTLEMENT AT CAPE JUBY, NORTH- 
WEST AFRICA. By Donald Mackenzie. 
LOST—A HEART, By A. Werner, 
THE SESSION, 
WiLLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
for SEPTEMBER, Price 1s, 
CONTENTS : > 

I. MAROONED, By W. Clark Russell. 
Il, CEFALU, By BE, A, Freeman, 
Ill, A REAL WORKING MAN, 
Iv, ON AN OLD BOOK, By S.J. Weyman. 

V. RHYMES AFTER HORACE. By Ofellus. 
VI. CAPTAIN ANTONIO RINCON, By Madame Darme- 


steter, 
VII. THE ETHICS OF PESSIMISM. 
VIII, KIRSTEEN, By Mrs. Oliphant. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


Profusely Illustrated, price 6d. ; by post, 8d, 


HE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER contains :— 
I, PORTRAIT OF A LADY. After Van Der Helst. 
II, THE BETTER MAN, By A. Paterson, 5 
III, GLAN CONWAY. By G. Allen, 
IV, HOMERIC IMAGERY. By W.C, Green. 
¥. SANT’ ILARIO, By F. M. Crawford. 
VI, CUPID AND CAMPASPE. By J. Lyle, 
VII, COME, SWEET LASS, From “Pills to Purge Melan- 
choly, 1699.” Illustrated hy Hugh Thomson. 
VIII, ET CETERA. By H. D, Traill. 
MACMILLAN and Co,, London, 


Now ready, Part I., price 6d., of the New Serial Issue of 


(THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN. A Manual of 


Domestic Medicine, by eminent Physiciansand Surgeons 

of the A London Hospitals. 

A Valuable Chart, of Instructions by a well-known 

Physician, giving information on Medical, Surgical, and 

Sanitary subjects, has heen specially prepared for issue with 
this Edition, and is given, free of charge, with Part I. 

“The range of subjects dealt with 1s wonderfully compre- 
hensive, and the book will be worth ten times its cost,”— 
Daily Chronicle. é 

CASSELL and Company, Limited, Ludgate-hill, London. 


Price 2s. 6d., post-free, 


DISEASES OF THE VEINS, more especially 
of Venosity, Varicocele, Hemorrhoids, and Varicose 
Veins, and their Medical By J. COMPTON 
BURNETT, M.D. 


JAMES Eprs and Co,, 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-st, 


Treatment, 


Post-free, 6d., 


UPTURE: Its Radical Cure. — An 


interesting publication by Dr. J. A, SITERMAN, 
giving authentic information how Sufferers may be Relieved 
und Restored to Soundness without life torture from trusses 
used for its protection, A f 

London: Gruss, SMITH, and Co., 10, High Holborn. 


fee MER EES and STUTTERERS should 


read a book by a gentleman who cured himself after 
suffering nearly forty years. Post-free for 13 stamps from 
Mr. B. BEASLEY, Sherwood, Willesden-lane, Brondesbury, 
London; or | 
Hall Green (near Birmingham), 


HE MATRIMONIAL HERALD = and 

FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE GAZETTE is the original 

and only recognised medium for High-class Introductions, 

The largest and most successful Matrimonial Agency in the 

World. Price 3d.; in envelope, 44d, Address, Epiror, 
40, Lamb's Conduit-street, London, W.C, 


CAUTION. 
H 


OM@OPATHIC MEDICINES. 
that a name of repute should always gunrantee them, 


Time and care are so essential in their Pree ee 
medicines sold by Agents of JAMES EPPS and CO., 48, 
Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly (the first Homuo- 
pee ets established in England), must each bear the 
rm’s label. 


AYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
experienced Chemist,and constantly prescribed by the most 
eminent Skin Doctors. Post-free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny 
stamps. MOST INVALUABLE. 
. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 


REY HAIR.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE 
produces.a light or dark colour instantaneously ; 3s, 6d. ; 
by post, 50 stamps.—Of Chemists ; or from 
ALEX, ROSS, 21, Lamb's Conduit-street, London, W.0. 


. one of the most quiet, charming. 
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GUMMER TOURS IN SCOTLAND. 


GLASGOW AND TiiK HIGHLANDS, 

(Royal Route yid Crinan and Caledonian Canals.) 
engers only, sails from GLASGOW Daily at ? am. from 
GREENOCK at 8.50 aam., in connection with Express Trains 
from London and the South, conveying passengers for Oban, 
Fort William, Inverness, Lockawa, Skye, Gairloch, Lochnaree, 
Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, Islay, Stornoway, Thursy, &e. OMeial 
Guide, 3d.; Illustrated, 64; Cloth Gilt, ls. Time Bul, with 
Map and Fares, free from the owner—Davip MACBRAYNE, 
119, Hope-street, Glasgow. 


OUR in the MEDITERRANEAN.—The 
Orient Company will dispatch their large full-powered 
steam-ship Chimborazo, 3847 tons register, 3000-horse power, 
from London on Sept. 25 for a thirty-cight days’ cruise, visiting 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Palermo, Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, 
Nice, Malaga, Cadiz. The Chimborazo is fitted with the 
electric ght, hot and cold baths, &c. Cuisine of the highest 
order, Managers—F, Grr and Co, ; and ANDERSON, 
ANDERSON and Co, Fenchurch-avenue, London, B.C. For 
terms and further particulars apply to the latter firm, or to 
West-End agents, GRINDLAY and Co,, 55, Parliament-st., 8. W. 


SUMMER TLOLIDAYS.—TOURS to WEST 
COAST and FIORDS of NORWAY, quickest and 
cheapest route, The splendid new first-class steamer St. 
Sunniva leaves Leith direct to Hardanger Fiord, &c., on 
Aug. 31, for a Twelve-Days’ Cruise, 

Full Partiewlars and Handbook, 3d., may be had from 
J. A. CLINKSKILL, 102, Queen Victoria-street, E.C.; SEWRLT 
and CROWTHER, 18, Cockspur - str haring-cross, S.W. ; 
THOMAS Cook and Sons, Ludgate. s, £.C,,and all Branch 
Offices ; and GUION and Co., 95, Water-street, Liverpool ; and 
5, Waterloo-place, London, S,W. 


L UCERN E.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 


Lucernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof. The electric light is supplied in the 500 
rooms ; no charge for lighting or service. 

AUSER FRERES, Proprietors, 


ILAN, — Hotel de Rome. Admirably 


situated on the Corso, full south, close to Duomo, Scala, 
and Galleries, Warmly recommended to English travellers, 
for its comfort and moderate charges. 
BORELLA BROTHERS, Proprietors, 


OOUINY hea (Ohare a (ee Shae 6 


For a summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is 
r x, and interesting of spots on 
the Mediterranean sea-coast, The Princip: ity has a tropical 
vegetation, yet the summer heat is always tempered by the 
sea-hbreezes, The beach is covered with the softest sand; the 
Hotels are grand and numerous, with warm sea-haths; and 
there are comfortable villas and apartments, replete with 
every comfort, as in some of our own places of summer resort 


The Royal Mail Steamer COLUMBA or TONA, with Pass- 


‘in England, 


Monaco is the only sea-hathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to its visitors the sume amusements as the 
Establishments on the banks of the Ruine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fétes, &c. 

There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo or in its @pecinl 
fascinations and attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for. relief. in cases Of illness or disease, or for the 
restoration of health, 

As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco oceupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-hborder, 
on account of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the 
elegant pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 
most frequented by travellers in Europe; in short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. Monte Carlo is 
iy thirty-two hours from London and forty minutes from 

ice, 


ROWN & OLSON’S ORN FLOUR 
B P Ort 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 


ROWN & OLSON’S ORN JALOUR | 
B Y Corrie 


FOR THE NURSERY. 


Brown & POLson’s ({ORN FuourR 
FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


ROWN & POLSON’S (IORN FALOUR 
B P Coat Tt 


FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 


BROWN & POLson’s (SORN FLour 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
CG HocoLatT MENTIER. 
Awarded 


the 
HIGHEST HONOURS 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS. 


HOCOLAT MENIER in 1b. and +b, 
PACKETS, 


For 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 


MENIER. 


Daily Consumption 
exceeds 50 Tons. 


() 4.0004 AT 


Paris, 
London, 
New York, 


((HOCOLAT MENIER. 


Sold Everywhere. 


T HOME and ABROAD.—Accidents of all 
kinds insured against by the RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, ‘Hon. Evelyn 
Ashley, Chairman, Annual Income, £248,090. Compensation 
already paid, £2,500,000, Moderate Premiums, fayourable con- 
ditions, new concessions. Promptand Liberal Settlement of 
Claims. West-End Office ; 8, Grand Hotel-Buildings, W.C. Head 
Office, 64,Cornhill, B.C.—W1LLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 


ARM PUPILS.—Gentlemen are Received 
on the Farm of the Aylesbury Dairy Company (Limited), 
Horsham, Sussex; 1400 acres arable and pasture : 400 head of 
cattle, For terms and particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Aylesbury Dairy Company (in London), St. Petersburgh-place, 
Bayswater; or Horsham, Sussex. 


OTICE—When furnishing send for 
ALFRED B. PEARCH’S CHINA and GLASS CATA- 
LOGUE. It is full of useful information—clear, concise, and 
practical—and includes nine estimates, Post-free, 
39, Ludgate-hill, (Established 1760.) 


(KOcKLE's 
ANTIBILIOUS 


puts. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR LIVER. 


(ockLEsS ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR BILE. 


(SOCELE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR INDIGESTION. 


(KOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
FOR HEARTBURN, 


OOPER’S CORDIAL ESSENCE of GINGER 

is highly efficacious in gouty affections, spasms, flatu- 

lence, sickness, giddiness, colic, cramp, diarrha@a, &c., taken 

at bedtime produces refreshing sleep. 2s. 9d., 48. 6d..and 11s., 

post-free, from the Laboratory of COOPER and CO,, Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists, 80, Gloucester-road, South Kensington, 


OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 


produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired. 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s, 6d. and 10s, 6d., of all 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32,Berners-st., W. 


TPOWLE'S PENNYROYAL and STEEL 
1 nS peel Sn Sold a Eile ie Tae AG 28. OA 

ts. t re on receipt 0 ps bh, 

the LINGOLNand MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG CO. Lincoln, 


GEASIDE SEASON.—THE SOUTH COAST. 


BRIGHTON, ) Frequent Fast Trains from Victoria 
SEAFORD, and London Bridge. ¢ 
EASTBOURNE Trains in connection from Kensington 
BEXHILL (Addison-road) and West Brompton. 
ST. LEONARDS Return Tickets from London available 
TASTINGS for eight days, 

WORTHING Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Sea- 
LIVTLEHAMPTON son ‘Tickets, First and Second Class, 
BOGNOKR Oheap Saturday to Monday Tickets, 


WAYLING ISLAND 
PORTSMOUTH 
SOUTHSEA 


Improved Train Services, 
Pullman Car Traims between London 
and Brighton, 


GEASIDE SEASON.--THEISLE OF WIGHT. 


KYDE Through Tickets issued and Luggage 
COWES Registered throughout, 

SANDOWN The Trains run to and fromthe Ports- 
SHANKLIN mouth Harbour Station. The Isle of 


VENTNOR for 
BONCHURCH and 
FRESHWATER 
BEMBRIDGE 


Wight Trains also run toand from the 
Ryde Pier-Head Station, thereby en- 
abling Passengers to step from the 
Train tothe Steamer and vice-y 


GEASIDE SEASON —NORMANDY COAST, 


DIEPPE THE ANGLO-NORMAN AND BRIT- 
ROUEN TANY TOURS.—These Tickets en- 
FECAMP able the holder to visit, all the prin- 
HAVRE cipal places of interest in Normandy 


CHERBOURG and Brittany. 


PA8IS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 


PARIS IN NINE AND A HALF HOURS, 


Special Express Day Service Weekdays and Sundays, 


London to Paris 
Victoria. 2D. 
London Bridge ,, 
Paris .. a 


| Paris to London (1 & 2 ¢ 
Paris 


9am. 
arr, 6.30 pm. 


_Improved Expre: 
London to Paris 


London E 
Victoria 


Vight Service, Weekdays ar 


‘ass). Paris to London (1 


dep. 
Victoria (West-Emj) 8.50 pm.| Paris (St. Lazare) 850 par. 
London Bridge (City) 9 pm, : RBs 
arr, London Bridge (City) 7.40 aan, 


Paris (St. Lazare) 


Fares—Single, First 3 
Return, First 58s, 3d,, Second 42s. 3d., 3d, 

Powerful Paddle-Steamers with excellent Cabins, &e. 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


ARIS UNIVERSAL Ed 


Victoria 


am, 


(West-End) 7.50 a.m, 
Third 18s. 7d.; 


EXHIBITION, 


- Cheap Fourteen: Day Excursions from Vietorin and 
London Bridge by the above § yice every Saturday Evening, 

Return Ka First Class, 3. ; Second Clasa, 308, Bd. 5 
Third Class, 8d, 


Tickets at the same fares are also issued every Saturday 
from all other principal Stations on the London, Brighton,and 
South Coast Railway, by all Ordinary Trains to Newhaven, in 
time to connect with the above Service. 


MOVED Da Qik FRANCE, ITALY, 
kK SWITZERLAND, &c.— Tourist ‘Tickets are issued 


enabling the holder to visit all the principal places of interest 
on the Continent, 


prok FULL PARTICULARS see Timebook 


or Tourists’ Programme to be obtained at Victoria, 
London Bridge, or Station, and at the following 
Branch Offices, whe e@ obtained :- 
End General Office, ¢ adilly, and &, 
Horel-bulidings, Tr Agency, Cor 
Cook's Office, Ludgate-cir 2, Str 


(By Order) A, SARLRE, Sec uy Gen M 
L225s TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
OCT. 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1889 
Conductor — Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 

Madame Albani, Madame Valleria, Miss Mackenzie, Miss 
Fillunger Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss Damian, Mr, Lloyd, Mr. 
Iver McKay, Mr. Piercy, Mr. Watkin Mills, Mr, Brereton, 
Mr. Barrington Foote. 

Solo Violinist—Senor Sarasate. 
BAND AND CHORUS OF OVER FOUR HUNDRED, 
Leader of the Band—Mr. Carrodus, Chorus Master— 
Mr. Broughton, é 

DETAILED PROGRAMMES may be had free on appli- 

cation to FRED R, SPARK, Hon, Sec, 
Festival Office, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 


PECIAL RAILWAY FACILITIES and 
REDUCTIONS IN FARES for Festival Ticket-Holders, 
(See Detailed Programmes.) 


BBEY, WILLIS and CO., Wine Merchants. 
Moderate priced wines for use as_beverage—Carlowitz, 

lls.; Médoc, 128.; Port, 18s.; Natural Sherry, per dozen, 
Assorted bin cases as samples, Periodical list of wines on 
sile will be sent on application to 32,Great Tower-street, B.C. 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES, 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 


reduced prices sent free on application to 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Corniill; and 230, Negent-street. 


PETER ROBINSON, 3 
QXFORD-sT. 


x9 ALOT, 


TRAVELLING and SEASIDE 
QLOAKS, COSTUMES, &c. 
T 


ravelling Cloaks, newest shapes, in Plain end 
Faney Cloths, from 31s, 6d, to five guineas, 

Dust Cloaks, in Tussore Silk, Alpacas, Beiges, &c., 
also many novelties in new materials, from 
17s. 6d. to four guineas. 

Macintoshes, 500 to scleet from, in faney Silks, 
Cloths, &e., shapes Russian Cireular, Inverness, 
and Ventilating Ulster, from 16s. 9d. to 98s. 6d, 

Tailor-made Jackets in Navy Seige, ¢ 
and fancy Wlanncls, from 16s. 6d. t 

Serge Costumes, large assorument, 
44 guineas, 

The New ‘Travelling Costume, with Coachman's 
Cape, complete, from 43 guineas, 

Costumes in the laiest combinations of Vaney 
Braid, Silk, Appliqué, and various new matcrials, 
from 52s. 6d, to £3 guineas. 


NEW sILKs and DRESSES 


Specially selling for Seaside and River wear, 

300 Pieces of Real China Pongce Silk, 20 y 
for lbs. 

320 Pieees of Floral China Silks, extra quality, 
Is. 6d. per yard, 

100 Pieces Black, Pure Silk Merycilleux, Is, 9d., 
2s., and 2s. 6d. per yard, 

300 Pieces light and dark Summer Silks, Broeades, 
Stripes, and Oriental Colourings, 2s. 6d. snd 
3s. 6d. per yard, 

All-Wool Scotch Tweeds, 2s, 9d. per yard. 

Navy Yachting Serges, very wide, 1s. per yard. . 

Amazon Cloths, newest shades, 1s, 11d. per yard. 

Velvet Velveteens, coloured and black, Is. 6d. yard. 

All-Wool French Cashmeres, 48 in, wide, 2s. per yd. 

Embroidered Robes, in Cashmere, Cloth, &c., ncw 
designs, from 29s. 6d. 


post ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Patterns of all kinds and New Fashion-Sherts 
forwarded free on application, 

Boxes of Goods sent on approval. 

Parcels over 20s. in value, carriage paid to any 
part of the Kingdom. No Agents, 


to 


5 


NEW DRESS MATERIALS 


Suitable for Present and Early Autumn Wear. 

RAMPOOR CASHMERE, FLAKED CHEVIOT, 
SCOTCH HOMESPUNS and TWEEDS, WEST 
OF ENGLAND SERGES. 

Patterns now ready. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


QXFORD-ST. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


There are several Women’s Suffrage societies, and there are 
various societies for the protection, the employment, the 
education, and what not, of our sex. But it has been left to 
this fifty-second year of her Majesty's reign to see established 
a society having for its aim the complete enfranchisement of 
women, and the procuring for them equal treatment before 
the law with men in every respect. Much, very much, has 
already been done in this cause, either by individual workers 
acting in concert but without any committee at all, or by the 
efforts of committees formed for special purposes. ‘Thus, 
there was a Married Woman's Property Law Reform Com- 
mittee, while the agitation which resulted in passing the 
Custody of Infants Act, and the other which gave Magistrates 
power to decree a separation between married couples when 
the men had been convicted of violent assaults on their wives, 
were managed practically without any committees at all. 

There was a directing soul and a statesmanlike brain acting 
behind the agitations in every case. These belonged to a 
woman who works so quietly and with such complete self- 
abnegation that nine-tenths even of those interested in some 
degree in the women’s movement have not heard her name. But 
Members of Parliament who have helped (or tried to hinder) 
the legal reforms for women of the last quarter of a century 
know Mrs. Wolstenholme-Elmy. So do those few friends of 
women who are always ready to help the cause with money ; 
and so likewise do those of us who are appointed, by the ability 
that carries a responsibility, to do the laborious and often dis- 
agreeable work of the platform. It is not only that she is so 
true that one may trust her utterly in the cause of women : it 
is that she is also so wise, and knows so well what may be 
asked for, and whom to appeal to as a friend, and how to 
strike a foe. When Mrs. Elmy set me the task of going to move 
a vote of censure at one of the election meetings of a certain Q.C. 
who persistently obstructed the Custody of Infants Bill, pre- 
venting the judgment of the House of Commons being taken 
on it while we knew we had a majority of the House, I went 
as a soldier would charge a breach. It was one of the most 
unpleasant tasks possible; but it succeeded, as she said it 
would do. The next Session our enemy appeared as a convert, 
and helped to pass the Act which for the first time gaye an 
English mother the right to a voice in the management of her 
children and a claim to their custody. Before then, as a Judge 
said from the bench ina famous case, “the English law saw 
only the father and the child: it does not recognise the 
existence of the mother.” Mrs. Elmy’s labour in altering that 
law was superhuman. Yet nobody outside the circle who 
worked with her knows of it. 3 f 

She is really what Miss Mary Carpenter used to be called 
by her young friends —* the Great Mole.” Miss Carpenter (the 
founder of the Zenana Mission, and the pioneer in the estab- 
lishment of girls’ reformatories) once said to some younger 
women: “ My dears, I never appear before the public if I can 
help it. If I want to do a thing, I try to get some men to 
come forward in it. There is a prejudice against anything a 
woman starts: you should work underground, my dears. I 
do all my work underground.” Soshe got her loving sobriquet 
from her admirers. Mrs. Elmy is “the Great Mole” of the 
woman's movement. She has consented now to become the 
hon. secretary of “The Women’s Franchise League,” and any- 
body who wants to see the papers about it can get them by 
writing to her at Congleton, Cheshire. Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Taylor, Dr. and Mrs. Pankhurst, and Mrs. Oliver Scatcherd 
are among the committee. The objects are (1) to obtain for 
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women the vote on the same conditions as it is given to men, 
and (2) to establish for all women equal civil and political 
rights with men. ‘ 

Mr. Haldane, M.P., will introduce the Women’s Suffrage Bill 
prepared by the League, which differs from Mr. Woodall’s older 
and so-often-shelved measure in that it does not make marriage 
a bar to civil rights. Dr. Hunter has already introduced a 
Divorce Bill to equalise between husband and wife the causes 
which give a right to divorce. Sir Horace Davey, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s last Solicitor-General, to whom is due to a large 
extent the success of the Infants Bill, has promised to 
introduce a measure to deal with the inequalities between the 
sexes in the matter of inheritance under intestacies. At 
present, wives take less than husbands, and daughters less 
than sons, where a relative dies without a will. The 
“Devolution of Estates Bill” will rectify that matter. 
Finally, a Bill is being drafted to abolish certain evil 
marital rights which only lawyers and a few unhappy women 
know much about, and which decent -minded men will 
generally be perfectly ready to yield up, known under the 
general title of “Coverture.” This is a programme of com- 
prehensive and wide effect, on which the efforts of the League 
are forthwith to be directed. In those efforts any whose 
minds can respond to the plea of women for equal civil, 
personal, and legislative freedom with men may at once join. ~ 

“There is no force in the universe,” writes Mrs. Elmy, 
“so powerful as moral enthusiasm. Nothing has astonished 
and delighted me more than the rapid growth of opinion in 
our favour during the last seven years. All over the country 
friends are springing up, accepting to the full our principles 
as the basis of the higher domestic and social morality yet to 
be ; and even in the House of Commons, the last place in 
the world to be influenced by this new current of thought 
and feeling, there are now men, many men, especially 
amongst the younger members of the House, who regard 
these questions as earnestly, as seriously, and with almost as 
much of passionate conviction as ourselves, and who, not only 
for the sake of justice to women but also of the resultant 
justice to all mankind, are determined to spare no effort to 
set right these inequalities.” 

Ladies are taking seriously to cricket this year. The 
mockery of playing against men who batted with broom- 
handles is abandoned this season, and one ladies’ eleven plays 
another. There is a Gloucestershire eleven, captained by Lady 
Edward Somerset, and numbering in its ranks Lady Cholmon- 
deley and Lady Muriel Howard, which recently played a match 
with the Berkshire eleven, captained by Miss Hargreaves. 
Another match was played between Miss Scott’s and Lady 
Milner's elevens, the players including Lady H. Nevill and 
her sisters, Lady Rose Leigh and Lady Idina Brassey. Lord 
Abergayenny’s daughters. These teams have not, so far, 
adopted any distinctive costume ; they play in ordinary tennis 
flannels. It will be a good thing if they make cricket fashion- 
able for girls (though, by-the-way, nearly all these players 
have been married women). It is capital exercise, and can be 
played where tennis cunnot be managed. But very few women 
can play cricket with men. It is not analogous to tennis 
in that respect. Too much force applied to the tennis ball 
defeats its own object; but the strength thrown into 
cricket with advantage is evidently tremendous. Little girls 
can play with their brothers, but not women with men, as at 
present muscularly developed. The inequality in the physical 
strength of the sexes is much more marked in adult life than 
in childhood. It will be interesting to see, however, whether 
the great alteration in social custom about the exercise 


allowed to women will not result in producing a much 
stronger generation of our sex than we haye known hitherto. 
Certainly, the women of the working classes are more equal to 
the men in strength than is the case between educated women 
and the men of their own station ; while in savage countries 
according to travellers, the difference between the sexes in 
strength appears to have always been slighter even than with 
our peasantry. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER, 


MUSIC. 


Our record of London musical performaices is still confined to 
the Promenade Concerts at our two great opera-houses. Those 
at Covent-Garden Theatre are now in the third week of the 
series, and manifest no abatement of interest, or of power of 
attraction. The second classical night of the series drew, 
as on other occasions, an immense audience. Vocal pieces— 
solo and _ concerted — were effectively rendered by Malle. 
Colombati and Mr. B. Foote, one of the specialties of the 
evening having been their association in the music of 
Marguerite and Mephistopheles in the church scene from 
Gounod’s “ Faust,” in which Mr. Stedman’s choir co-operated, 
as did Mr. H. M. Higgs as organist. The classical portion 
of the programme included Weber’s overture to ‘“ Oberon,” 
portions of Beethoven's septet for stringed and wind instru- 
ments (rendered by Messrs. Frye Parker, Hann, BH. Howell, E. 
Ould, J. Egerton, Mann, and Hutchins), Dr. Mackenzie's 
“ Benedictus” (from his Op. 83), one of Schumann's 
Romances (oboe solo, Mr. Vandenberg), and Beethoven's Pas- 
toral Symphony ; this division of the programme haying also 
included Herr Friedheim’s skilful and forcible execution of 
Weber's pianoforte “ Concertstiick.” Here was surely enough, 
and of excellent quality, to constitute in itself a satis- 
factory evening’s entertainment; but, in addition, there 

as a miscellaneous selection of music of a lighter kind. 
On Aug. 24 the garden scene from Gounod’s “Faust” was 
given, Mdlle. Colombati having sung effectively in the music 
of Margherita, well supported by Mdlle. Vito, Madame Belle 
Cole, Mr. V. Smith, and Mr. B. Foote, respectively, in the 
music of Marta, Siebel, Faust, and Mephistopheles; other 
important but familiar items having made up an attractive 
programme. Mr. Carrodus appeared as leading violinist for 
the first time this season, his position, in his temporary 
absence, having been ably supplied by Mr. Frye Parker. On 
the occasion referred to, Mr. Carrodus gave an artistic render- 
ing of the first movement of Beethoven's Violin Concerto. For 
Aug. 26 a Wagner night was announced. 

The Promenade Concerts at Her Majesty’s Theatre are also 
being maintained with great spirit, effective performances and 
varied programmes combining to gratify musical tastes of dif- 
ferent kinds ; while the picturesque fitting-up of, the interior 
of the house is gratifying to the sight. On Aug, 24 Mrs. 
Shaw, the American “sifflevse,’ made her first appearance 
here, and obtained an’ immense success by her admirable 
whistling in Arditi’s “Il Bacio.” Senor Albeniz, the excellent 
Spanish pianist, and several eminent vocalists contributed to 
a varied and attractive programme. 

The next musical specialty calling for notice will be the 
Gloucester Festival, which will be given during the week end- 
ing Sept. 7. It will be the 166th meeting of the associated 
Cathedral Choirs of Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester ; the 
celebrations being held in yearly alternation in each city. 

Madame Puzzi, whose death occurred recently at the age 
of eighty-one, was for many years an estimable public vocalist, 
and afterwards a skilful teacher of singing. 


COLDSMITHS 


largest and choicest in London, and con- 
tains designs of rare beauty and excellence 
not to be obtained elsewhere, an inspec- 
tion of which is respectfully invited. 


ORIENTAL PEARLS.— 
Choice strung Pearl Necklaces, in 
single, three, or five rows, from £10 to 
£5000; also an immense variety of Pearl 
and Gold mounted Ornaments, suitable for 
Bridesmaids and Bridal Presents. 


PEARL and DIAMOND 
ORNAMENTS.—A magnificent and 
varied collection to select from. 


BRIDAL PRESENTS. 

Special attention is devoted to the 
production of elegant and inexpensive 
novelties suitable for Bridesmaids’ Pre- 
sents. Original designs and estimates 
prepared free of charge. 


W EDDING PRESENTS.— 

An immense variety of inexpensive 
articles, specially suitable for presents. 
Every intending purchaser should inspect 
this stock before deciding elsewhere, when 
the superiority in design, quality, and 
price will be apparent. 


REPAIRS and REMODEL- 

ING OF FAMILY JEWELS.—The 
Company undertake the Repair of all 
kinds of Jewellery and the Remounting 
of Family Jewels. Great attention is 
devoted to this branch of their business, 
and designs and estimates are furnishel 
free of charge. 


COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS. 


AUTION.—The Company 
regret to find that many of their 
Designs are being copied in a very inferior 
quality, charge lat higher prices, and in- 
serted in a similar form of advertisement, 
which is calculated to mislead the 
public. . 
They beg to notify that their only 
London retail addiess is 112, REGENT- 
STREET, W. 


W ATCHES.—Ladies’ and 

Gentlemen's Gold and Silver, most 
aceurate timekeepers, at very moderate 
prices. 


CLOCKS.—A large assort- 

ment, suitable for travelling or for 
the dining-room, drawiug-room, é&c., from 
208, to £100, 


Fine Pearland Diamond 
Double Heart and 
Tie Ring, £18 10s, 


alin TTT MITTIN TIT linia 
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Diamond and Enamel Brooch, £9, 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT’STREET, W. 


> 


MANUFACTURING 


be Si == Bee 4 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 


The Company direct the attention of 
Visitorsto their Exhibit, pronounced 
by the Press to be the most important 


andinteresting in the British Section. 


“THE TIMES,” May 7: 

“The Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Com- 
pany’s collection of jewels, the low prices of 
which, combined with admirable taste, seem 
to defy competition.” 


ILLUSTRATED Goods 
CATALOGUE 


POST-FREE. 


Fine Diamond Three-row Crescent, to 
form Brooch, Hair-Pin, or Pendant, £50, 


Fine Diamond Star, 
to form Breoch, Pen 
or Hair-Pin, £20. 


nt, 


SILVERSMITHS’ 


Fine Diamond 5-stone 
half-hoop Rings, 
from £15 to £200. 


forwarded to 
the Country 
on approval: 


Fine Diamond Half-Hoop Bracelet, from £18 10s, 
"Huy 


Diamond Three-Swallow Safety Brooch, £5, 


COMPANY 


to 50 per Cent. 
DIAMOND ORNAMENTS. 


A magnificent assortment of Rings, 
Stars, Sprays, Flies, Necklaces, &c., com- 
posed of the finest White Diamonds, 
mounted in special and original designs, 
and sold direct to the public at merchants’ 
cash prices. 


SAPPHIRES from. Ceylon, 

but with London cutting, mounted 
alone, or with Diamonds, in a_ great 
variety of ornaments. 


NOVELTIES .—A succession 

of Novelties by the Company’s own ° 
artists and designers is constantly being 
produced to anticipate the requirements 
of purchasers, 


ASH PRICES,.— The 

Company, conducting their business 
poth in buying and selling for cash, are 
enabled to offer purchasers great ad- 
vantages over the usual credit houses. 
All goods are marked in plain figures for 
cash without discount. 


PPROBATION.— Selected 
parcels of goods forwarded to the 
country on approval when desired. Cor- 
respondents, not being customers, should 
send a London reference or deposit. 


COUNTRY CUSTOMERS 

have through this means the adyan- 
tage of being supplied direct from an im- 
mense London stock, containing all the 
latest novelties, and which are not obtein- 
able in provincial towns. 


COLONIAL AND.FOREIGN 

Orders executed with the utmost care 
and faithfulness under the immediate 
supervision of a member of the Company. 
Where the selcetion is left to the firm, 
customers may rely upon good taste and 
discretion being used, and the prices being 
exactly the same as if a personal selection 
were made. 


ESTIMONIALS.—The 
numerous recommendations with 
which the Goldsmiths’ Company have 
been favoured by customers, is a pleasing 
testimony to the excellence and durability 
of their manufactures. 


OLD JEWELLERY, Dia- 
monds, and Plate taken in exchange 
or bought for cash, 


WMEDALS.—Awarded * Seven 

Gold and Prize Medals and the 
Legion of Honour, a special distinction 
conferred on this Firm for the excellence 
of their manufactures, 


CATALOGUE, containing 

thousands of designs, beautifully 
illustrated, sent post-free to all parts of 
the world, 


CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 
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PURE 


Van HOUTEN’ 


Soluble 
BEST 4» 


GOES FARTHEST. ( 0 C 0 A 


EASILY DIGESTED._MADE INSTANTLY. 


LANCET.—" Delicate aroma.’”—“ PURE and unmixed.” 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—< tt is admirable.” — 
“Flavour is perfect” and “so PURE.” 


HEALTH.—“ PuRITY is beyond question.” 
“ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED.” 


Cc. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP, HOLLAND. 


WILD ROSE POT-POURRI. 


This preparation is made from the petals of Wild 
Roses which grow luxuriantly in Maine, U.S.A., during 
the month of June. These, combined’ with a choice 
mixture of Oriental Perfumes imported expressly for 
this purpose, produce a Pot-Pourri which will remain 
fragrant for years, 

May be obtained of all the leading Glass and China 
Dealers in the United Kingdom, or of STONIER & CO., 
Liverpool, 2s, 6d. per Box, carriage free, 


“THE STUART” 
POT-POURRI JAR, 


Specially Manufactured for STONIER & CO., 
by the 


WORCESTER ROYAL PORCELAIN CO. 


? Bronze Painted Coloured 
ates Richly and Gold Birds and and Gilt 
‘ 1 esac “haa 
ea eight. Gilt. Spray. Gilt. Flowers, None genuine without bearing 
Grace No.1. 13. £9 90 4600 £600 £315 0 gnature 
2. I05 yy £700 £410 0 £412 6 £3 
“THE STUART.” » 3% &, £415 0 £3 7 6 £310 0 g 
to & I a 23-7 26. £265 0 (£2310 -0 . £310 0 


Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of Remittance. 


STONIER & CO., Glass and China Dealers, 78, LORD-STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


A DAM ac | THE cEoee AND 
FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


“CELEBRATED LONDON HOUSES.” 
PETER ROBINSON'S 
FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 


“This famous house—long established—is unrivalled by any 
other in London or Paris for select style, endless variety, and 
for the remarkable beauty and novelty of its goods. A most 


important feature in its working is its strictly moderate 
charges, for which it scarcely has an equal.”—Vide Press, 


MOURNING ORDERS. 


PETER ROBINSON'S experienced 
Assistants and Dress-fitters 
travel to any part of the country 
with goods for selection 
immediately on receipt of letter or telegram. 
They take with them Dresses, Mantles, 
Millinery, and everything 
that may be required, 
at the same reasonable prices as: if 
purchased at the warehouse in Lonion. 


NOTICE.—Travelling expenses are not charged, however 
distant the residence may be. 


Address Telegrams and Letters to 


256, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
PETER ROBINSON. 


PETER ROBINSON | 
“THE DUCHESS” 


(THOMAS’S PATENT) 


Is constructed on a graceful 
model for the present style of 
dress, the shape being perma- 
nently retained by a series of 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price-Lists, post-free. 


BON whalebones placed | Children’s -. 1/8 | Hemstitched :— a 
diagonally across the front, > Ladies’.. .. 2/4$| Ladies’ arity SS 
gradually curving in, and con- Gents’ .. .. 8/6 |Gents’.. .. 4/11 “aq 


traeting the Corset at the 
bottom of the busk, whereby 
the size of the figure is reduced, 
the outline improved, a per- 
manent support afforded, and 
a fashionable and elegant ap 
pearance secured. 


ROBINSON % CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


Every LADY IS DELIGHTED 
with the quality and style of 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
Specially Selected 
DRESS FABRICS 


as testified by the large 
number of repeat orders they 
induce, and which are sent all 
over the world by PARCEL 
post, They are the Bust, the 
CHEAPEST, and LATEST 
FASHION. A post-card, letter, 
or telegram will bring the 
patterns, post-free. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 
BELFAST, 


by Appoint ments to the Queen 
and the Empress of Germany. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


YOUNG, CARTER, % OVERALL, 


117 & 118, WOOD-STREET. 


USE 


fe he 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


WHERE TO BUY 
Dress Fabries 


Dee, 22, 1883. 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &e. 
FOR SEASIDE and TRAVELLING WEAR, 
Tn the Highest Class of English Dress Materials of the most Exquisfte description, manufactured by Hy. Pease & Co.'s 
Sccckssors, at their Mills, Darlington, and sold direct to the public ABSOLUTELY AT FIRST HAND AND AT FIRST COST 


ONE THOUSAND PATTERNS SENT FREE 


I~ Flannels, Serges, Tennis Cloths, Zephyrs, 
£ Hl Skirtings, &C., together with 


on approval to any Address, 
amongst which are inclu ed 


the celebrated 


GOLD MEDAL MERINOS, CASHMERES, 
and DARLINGTON CROSS-WARP SERGES. 


Double Yarns, woven both ways of the cloth, absolutely Indestructible-—Wind 
and Storm Proof, Rain Proof, Salt-Water roof, Dust Proof. 


gay Any length is cut,and if not approved will be exchanged within Seven 
days, All Parcels are delivered Carriage Free to any Railway Station in reat 
Britain, and to Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Waterford, and Limerick. 


HENRY PEASE &% CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 


SPINNERS and MANUFACTURERS, 
THE MILLS, DARLINGTON. 


BEWAREH OF IMITATIONS. 


VERKADE’S GENUINE DUTCH RUSKS. 


Specialty for Breakfast, Lunch, Dessert, and Picnics. 
Manufactory: Zaandam (Holland). London Ofice: 7, ST, PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, E.C, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, DUTCH SECTION. 


I" 


24 in a Tin. 


THe BEST R 


EMEDY For INDIGESTION. 


MARK, 


CA Ls 


MO 


Are confidently recommended as @ simple but certain 
remedy for 


INDIGESTION. 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 


“ Croydon, 1885. : 


=. oe 


Ss 


“Having been a sufferer from Indigestion 
for many years, Iam happy to say that I 
have at last not only been relieved but 
perfectly ered by using Norton's Pills, 
and confidently recommend them to all 
suffering from the same. 

“J. WILKINSON.” 

For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines. 
SoLpD EyERYWHERE, price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. 


ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 


BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 

The “ Lancet.”—* A convenient and valuable remedy.” 

Dr. Thurowgood, 61, Welbeck.—* Pure spasmodic Aathmaand 
Asthma due to Emphysema of the lungs with co-existent 
bronchitis alike appear to me to be materially relieved by the 
Ozone Paper.” 2 

Harrison Weir, Esq.—* Your Ozone Paper has got rid of my 
Asthmatic affection; it is the only remedy which gaye mo 
permanent relief.” : 

2s, 9d. and 4s, 6d, per Box, of all Chemists; or from the 
Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O,0, to any country 
within the Postal Union. 


R. HUGGINS, Chemist, 199, Strand, LONDON. 


GOOG: 0: A 


To secure this Article, please ask for 
“Pry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs 


Fegthams 
~eolycerine 


Cyeumler 


STREETERS 


This Jewellery Business was established in the 


WHITE & MODERN CUT 
MOUNTED from &5.to & 5,000. 
18 NEW BOND S*,W. LONDON. 


THE “ LILIPUT” 


DIAMONDS 


of Fifteen 


ity in the rei <ing George the Third. Rigs f 
City dp whe epaeme nt Eig, Ge0rs Price 16s G ¢.—with soft Leather Case & Cord 


1s the most perfect Himollient Milk for 


PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING 
THE SKIN EVER PRODUCED. 


Tt soon renders it Sor’, SMoorH, and WuHIrE; entirely 
removes and prevents all 
ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, &c., 
and preserves the SKIN from the effects of the 
SUN, WIND, or HARD WATER ° 
more effectually than any other preparation. 
No Lady who values her complexion should ever be 
without it, as it is Invaluable at all Seasons for keeping 
the SKIN SOFT and BLOOMING. 
BEWARE or INJURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
“BEETHAM” is the only genuine. 
Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists. 
Free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


The “LILIPUT” is a very useful, light, but strong 
vest-pocket Field and Opera Glass. Its particular and 
newly-inyented Perfect Achromatic Combination Glasses 
are made in accordance with the directions of the Tech- 
nical Artillery Commission Office of Poitiers (Mrance), 
and render the “ LILIPUT ” equal if not superior to all 
the large and cumbersome glasses generally used in the 
Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &c, 50,000 In use all 
over Europe. ‘Thousands of best testimonials. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent free on demand, 


ERAUSS & CO., 
60, HAYMARKET, 8.W. 
Paris—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE. 


HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR PIPE 


Ee. 


8 heantifully engraved or plain, in ler her- 
a covered ease. Free by Parcel Post, 3s. 6d. 
Ae. _ W. ABRAHAMS, 29, Edghaston-street. 
te Birmingham, 
& Wholesale Mant- 
ia facturer. Illus- 
it trated Catalogue 
a 


Free. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


Mr. E. S. Willard, the deservedly popular manager of the 
Shaftesbury, reopened that new and commodious playhouse 
on Aug. 27, with a powerful new play by Mr. H. A. Jones, 
entitled “ ‘Uhe Middleman,” which was applauded throughout, 
and achieved a well-merited success. The piece, evidently 
founded on the “Life of Palissy, the Potter,” has for its 
principal motive the lifelong endeavour of Cyrus Bienkarn to 
discover the secret of making a certain form of china; and 
the scene where Blenkarn, reduced to the depths of poverty, 
passionately perseveres to the last in his furnace-house is 
one of the strongest in the drama. Blenkarn is stimulated 
to go on to the bitter end, till success at last crowns his 
efforts, by the oath he has taken to revenge the wrong done his 
elder daughter Mary by ruining his former employer, the 
purse-proud father of Captain Chandler, to whose wooing 
Mary had yielded. How Blenkarn at length triumphs “all 
along the line,” and the piece ends in a happy surprise, we 
regret we have not space to enlarge upon this week. It must 
suffice to add that Mr. Jones received a donble call at the fall 
of the curtain, and that Mr. Willard’s masterly acting as Cyrus 
Blenkarn elicited a perfect storm of applause; while Mr. 
Mackintosh. presented a clear-cut portrait of the designing 
manufacturer Joseph Chandler, and Miss Maud Millett and 
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Miss Annie Hughes were charming as the daughters of Cyrus 
Blenkarn. The bright character studies of Mr. E. W. Garden 
and Mr. H. Cane were also praiseworthy. <A full review of 
“The Middleman” will be given in our next Number. 


The Czar and Czarina, with their children, including the 
Czarewitch, left Peterhof on Aug. 26 on board the Imperial 
yacht Derjava for Copenhagen, 

The Crown Prince of the Hellenes arrived at Copenhagen 
on Aug. 27, and proceeded to Fredensborg Castle to join the 
Royal family gathering. 

The Royal Humane Society have announced the award of 
several bronze medals and other recognitions of bravery dis- 
played in saving life from drowning, and it is again remark- 
able that in many cases the recipients are lads. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone have given a garden party at 
Hawarden Castle to the tenantry in continuation of their 
golden-wedding rejoicings. Over a thousand guests attended 
the féte. The festivities began and ended with dancing, which 
Mrs. Gladstone led off. 

Great rejoicings have taken place. at St. Bride’s Hall, Pem- 
brokeshire, the seat of Lord Kensington, on the occasion of 
the coming of age of his eldest son, the Hon. William Edwardes. 


’ The most excellent rélations exist between Lord Kensington 


and his tenantry, by whom the young heir was presented with 
a handsome silver punch-bowl. 

The prizes won by the various detachments of the southern 
division of Artillery Volunteers at Shoeburyness were dis. 
tributed on Aug. 22. Colonel Nicholson, the commandant 
who had previously held a review of the force, stated that 
their firing was a distinct advance on that of last year. 


The Mayor of Cardiff has presented Mr. Charles Bristowe 
late steward of the steam-ship Rose, of Cardiff, with the bronze 
medal of the Board of Trade and £2 for exceptional bravery 
shown by him at sea on Feb, 16 last. The honorary testi 
monial of the Royal Humane Society was also presented by 
the Mayor to David Furness, who rescued a boy from drown. 
ing in the Glamorganshire Canal at Cardiff on May 11. 


The dignity of Baron Ashtown having recently devolved 
on Frederick Oliver Trench, the grandson of the late Peer, her 
Majesty has ordained that the brothers and sistets of the 
present Baron—William Cosby Trench, Sydney Trench, Char- 
lotte Anne Trench, and Sarah May Trench, minors—shall 
henceforth enjoy the title and precedence of the younger 
children of a Baron; to which, however, they would haye 
been entitled had their father, the late Frederick Sydney 
Charles Trench, succeeded to the peerage. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


PPS'S COCOA. 


(BREAKFAST). 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk. 


Sold only in Packets by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


TIME-CHECKING MACHINES 


For ALL PURPOSES. 


Absolute Accuracy. 
Great Economy. 


CHECKS OVERTIME WORKED. 


Indicating, Counting, and Clock- 
work Mechanism a Specialty. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK FOR INVENTORS 
CONDUCTED. 


Patent Business transacted by 
W. M. LLUEWELLIN, C.E. 
LEWELLAN MACHINE Go. BRISTOL, 


——‘‘ Here is my bed.” 


“Sleep give thee all his rest.” 
MIDSUMMER Nicat’s DREAM, 


A 2° Class, for Workmen. 


“SHAKESPEARE” COT. 


This invention is very strong and simple; 
it can be easily taken to pieces and put to- 
gether again ; it packs into a small compass ; 
weight, 12lb. The canvas is in one piece, 
which is stretched on to a frame, thus forming 
an easy, pliable Bed. Made in several sizes 
for children of all ages. 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, Ltd., 


2, DUKE-STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 
my“ TWIXT PLATE and LIP,” 


or, 

The Common-Sense of Eating. 
An Illustrated Health Hand-book 
for Every Day, with which is in- 

corporated the 12th Edition of 
“ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS.” 

Post-free, one stamp, from 
THE PUBLISHER, 
46, Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C. 


ED, PINAUD 


PARIS, 37,B*deStrasbourg 


ey 


Celebrated Perfumes. 
SEMA ye face a 
ED PINAU tat a eal om 
EL PINAU)" #9RA soar 


"s QUININE WATER 
The best soap known. 


By Royal 
Special Appointment. 


SPEARMAN’S SERGES. 


FOR SUMMER WEAR. 

No Article woven for Ladies’ Dresses equals SPEARMAN’S 
Serges in general utility: they are woven in ROYAL NAVY 
BLUES, WOADED BLAC 1] plain colours anda variety of 
FANCY WEAVINGS. Prices, 1s., 1s. 3$d., 18. 6d, 18, 11d., 28., 
2s. lid. the yard. For Children’s wear, either Girls or Boys, 
they are most useful. Very excellent qualities are manu- 

dforGentlemen’s suits and Boys’ hard wear, price, 54in., 
F . lld, the yard. Pray send for patterns direct to 
SPEARMAN'S, PLYMOUTH, who cut any length and supply 
Ladiesand Gentlemen, and Families themselves. 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 


N.B.—By special arrangements, made to suit the require- 
of our large trade, we are enabled to prepay the 
carriage of alj parcels in Great Britain and Ireland. Export 
freights at low rates. 


PURE ICE ata MOMENT'S NOTICE, 


———— 7 


By the “CHAMPION” Hand ICE MACHINE. 
sD CERTAIN. AND DURABLE. NO EXPENSIVE 
POWDEES. Will make Ice Cream, Block Ice, Cool 
c. Prices from £8 8s. Ask for List F.2.  Soie 
: PULSOMETER ENGINEERING COMPY., Ltd, 
NINE ELMs TRON WorKS, LONDON, 5.W. 


MELLIN 'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD. 


CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 
rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 
&e. “Sunday Times” says :—“Mr. Russell's aim is to 
eradicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment is 
the true one seems beyond all doubt.. The medicine he 
prescribes does not lower but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book, 128 pages (8 stamps). 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 


INVALIDS 


May be speedily eared 10 health by wearing 
Dit . 


one ol 
HARNESS? 
ELECTROPATHIC BELTS. 
Though they are guaranteed to generate continu: us 
Electric currents, strong enough to cure almost all dis- 
orders of the Nerves, Stomach, Liver, 
Kidneys, &c., they do not cause the least discomfort 
to the wearer; but, on the contrary, they give support 

to the various organs of the body, and 


INVIGORATE 


the entire frame. They also effectually prevent Rheus- 
matism, and kindred ailments. Thousands of Testi- 
moniats from all classes of society may be seen at the 
Electropathic and Zander Institute of the 
Medical Battery Co., Limited, 
52, OXFORD ST. LONDON, W, 
(Corner of Rathbone Place.) 


Pamphlet, consultation, and advice, 
ree on application. 


= 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is_ the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE 
World. 


Preyents the decay of the TEETH. 

Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 

Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke. 

Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 

Is partly composed of Honey, and extracts from 
sweet herbs and plants. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in glass 
jars. Price 1s. 


in the 


ADVICE TO MOP Ears 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay ALL 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 


Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS, 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. per Bottle. 


INVIGORATING LAVENDER 
(Regd.) SALTS. = 


The popular New Smelling 
Salts of The Crown Perfumery 
Company, appreciated alike in 
palace, mansion, and cottage as a 
most refreshing luxury. 

“No more rapid or pleasant cure 


for a headache 1s possible, while the 
stopper left out for a few moments 


enables a delightful perfume to | gxWVICORATY, : 
escape, which freshens and purifies AS nt Nc i 
the air most enjoyably.”—Le Follet. VENDER SALT 
ac 
MADE ONLY BY THE rhe od 
CROWN PERFUMERY C0., THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY 
Cc 
177, New Bond-street, W. “<= 
ih | i 


Sold everywhere. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE, 


OBESITY easily, pleasantly, and certainly cured, without 
hardship or nauseating drugs. 


A valuable treatise, showing how fat can be destroyed (not 
merely lessened) and the cause removed, together with the 
prescription, advice, and full explanations HOW TO ACT, 
sent FREE on application. “ The only common-sense work on 
corpulency ever issued.”—N.Y. Med. Review. 


E, K. LYNTON, Bloomsbury Mansions, Bloomsbury, London, 


~ 
> 


ENGLISH 


So 
y 


> PERFUME 


Always Refreshing, Sweet and Lasting. 


PRICE 4/, 2/6, 5/, & 40/6 per Bottle, 


To be had of all Perfumers, Chemists, Sc. 


WHOLESALE—R, HOVENDEN & SONS, 
BERNERS STREET, W., & CITY ROAD, E.C,, 
LONDON. 


‘* EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.” 


CONCENTRATED 


Lancet, June 15, 1889. 


GOLD MEDALS, Tins 
1884, 1886. 1s. 6d. & 2s, 6d. 
Hiei OBTAINABLE 
DELICIOUS EVERYWHERE, 
FLAVOUR. ay, 
= COCOA www 
we das ' DELICATE 
ma db AND at k LK CHILDREN 
REQUIRING (Patent). AND ALL OF 
NO DIGESTIVE WEAK 
EFFORT, SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON, DIGESTION. 


A DELIGHTFUL CUP, 
r Exhilarating, Convenient, Digestive, 
DISTIL’ Refreshing, Fragrant, Economical, 


FFE 
COFFEE t - oy? 
Towers ; 
over : 
all 
1). ve 
Bottle RF - 
equals : 
one & 
pound. , “Distil” Coffee is a concentrated 
Extract in which the fine flavours, trie 
aroma, and stimulating properties—-so 
valuable in freshly-roasted Coffee 
St. Berries—are preserved and permanent. 
Paul's ly retained, providing a superb article 
260 ft. of diet. 
A Boon to Coffee Consumers, 
se iern Purity Guaranteed. 


6d., 1s., and 2s. per Bottle, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
fay If you like a Superb Coffee, ask 
your Grocer for it, 


_, Ifany diffieulty in obtainin 
it, the Proprietors will forward 
a Shilling Bottle, Free, on 
receipt of 12 Stamps. 


BEARE, GOSNELL, & FRY, 
81, Southwark-street, London, 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR. 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour. 

Is NoT a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 


or even white linen. 
Should be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER 


is needed. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d, 
ee NOTICE. 


THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
DrveG Co,, 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists. 


Z 
THESE FACES ARE DESCRIBED IN THIS BOOK, 
Now ready, ninth edition, 300 Illustrations, 8y0, 624 pp., 


cloth, 8s. 
HYSIOGNOMY ILLUSTRATED. By 


Dr. J. SIMMS, the unrivalled Physiognomist. 
London: REEVES and TURNER, 196, Strand, W.0.; 
GEO, ROBERTSON and Co., Melbourne and Sydney, Australia ; 
also MURRAY HILL Pu Bate 203 129, East 28th Svreet, 
ew York, 


_ BRITISH PRESS.—“ It cannot be denied that the subject 
is of importance. This work contains evidence of shrewd 
observation on the part of its author.”—The Lancet, London. 

“Dr. Simms is known as a most skilled practical physiognc- 
mist, and the experience of such a man, unfolded in the book, 
will 1e appreciated.”—Pictorial World, London. 

“He presents anew and complete analysis and classification 
of the powers of the human mind.”"—Public Opinion, London. 

“He is the most able and the most popular exponent of 

hysiognomy among living men.’—Monetary and Mining 

yazette, London. 

“Not only is the basis from which the writer starts the true 
one, he deals wisely with his subject. The hook is a 
thoroughly good one.”—The Edinburgh Kyening News. 

“Will go farther to establish the truth of physiognomy 
than anything else.”—The Scotsman, Edinburgh. 

"To all those who wish to study and understand the human 
nature which passes befure them daily, we can, with all con- 
fidence, recommend Dr. Simms’s volume.”—North British 
Daily Mail, Glasgow. ‘i 

“ His analysis of character is thorough, acute, and the work 
of a master in the lineof thought it develops.”—The Hobart 
Herald, Tasmania, ee ‘ 

“Regarded from a literary and scientific standpoint, Dr. 
Simms’s work will take rank with the productions of our 
modern philosophers. His style is animated, and his descrip- 
tions eae graphic and lifelike.” — Daily Telegraph, 
Sydney, Australia. : 

“Originality and a close adhesion to nature characterise 
all his writings and addresses. Dr, Simms is undoubtedly 
the most expert reader of character of modern times, and 
yeah a no record of a greater.”—Daily Herald, Melbourne, 

ustralia. 


“J One drop i= 


BACH'S 


+ XYLOPIA 


PERFUME. 
“PRONOUNCED ZY-LO-PIA ° 
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MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, 


GOLDSMIT HS’ 


JEVWELLERS, 


(Late A. B. SAVORY and SONS) 


il 
PARIS EXHIBITION. — 


Visitors to the Exhibition are 
invited to inspect the MAGNIFICENT 
DISPLAY OF SILVER PLATE anp 
JEWELLERY on View at the 
Company's Exhibit. 


NO, 120, SECTION BRITANNIQUE. 


& 


SILVER AFTERNOON TEA-SHRVICE, 
Richly Chased, £8 83, 


SILVER LUNOHEON FRAME, 
With Three Cut Glasses and Two 
Silver Spoons, £3 3s, 


AND WATCH AND CLOCE MAKERS, 


ALLIANCE, LIMITED, 


12, CORNHILL,, 
N LONDON, E.C. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS 


free to all parts of the World. 


(2 Pairs ‘NIVES 


DESSERT K 
Silver Blades, £12 6s. 12 Pairs ditto, with Pearl Handles, best Plated Blides, £8 10s. 


STERLING SILVER CHALLENGE OUP. 
Mounted on Plinth, £8 5s, £11 15s. £15. 


12 FISH _KNIV 
12 FORKS to mateh .. 


~. 
HIERAT IGA — THe ANCIENT WRITING PAPER oF THE PRIESTS. 
NOW THE FAVOURITE NOTE PAPER. 
L4 | E RAT | CA ~~ A Parchment Paper at moderate price. 
Hard and Smooth, delightful to write upon. 
H | E RAT | CA —— For Private Correspondence. Five Quires, Note size, 1s. 


Court Envelopes. 1s. per 100. 


a | E RAT | CA __— Thin for Foreign Correspondence, Ruled. 5 Quires, 1s. Envelopes, 1s. 100. 
For Sermons, Ruled or Plain. Five Quires, 1s. 6d. 
H | E RAT i CA ___ Each Sheet bears the Water-mark “ Hieratica,” Reject Imitations. 
Of all Stationers. Insist on having “Hieratica ” ; or send stamps to 
| | E R AT | C A sug HIERATICA WORKS, 68, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C. 


Samples Free. Parcels Carriage Paid. 


TRAVELLING 
BAGS - 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

FOR LADIES, 
very roomy, in Morocco, 
fitted complete, 42s., 63s. ; 
lined Silk, and with Silver 
Fittings, 84s. ; with Silver 
and Ivory Fittings, 105s., 
The best value ever offered. 
FOR GENTLEMEN, 
in Morocco, or in Hide 
Leather,Gladstone pattern, 
fitted complete, 42s., 63s., 
84s., 105s, 

A large selection of fitted 
Bags, for Ladies and Gentle- 
men, from 2 to 20 guineas. 

GLADSTONE BAGS, HAND 
BAGS, WAIST BAGS, &c. 


ry Handles, Silver Ferrules, best Plated Blades -. 


nsortantde scene, j'ai souvent lecceur . " 
je prenais des medecines, effet: une horrible grin 
Votre Eau d’Ambert scuic me le remet 4 Vendroit.” 


EAU D’AMBERT is the great French remedy for 
INDIGESTION, SPASWS, DYSPEPSIA, BILIOUS HEADACHES, 
and all ABDOMINAL PAINS. 

Lady Constance Howard writes :—“I have great 
pleasure in testifying to the excellence of KAU D’AMBERT 
for.indigestion. No one should be without it, its effects are 
marvellous,” 

TO LADIES.-—In cases of irreguiarity, two dessert- 
spoonfuls in half a tumbler of hot water and sugar, will be 
found thoroughly effective. Price 1s, 134. and 2s. 9d. every- 
where; or Mau d'Ambert Co., 32, Fenchurch-street, B.C. 


YOU ARE NOT SAFE WITHOUT IT. 


UMBRELLAS. 


PA Vo 
/AND COTTOS 
| 55.0 BAG. 
ieee §=—PARKINS 
, ; ano GOTTO. 


OXFORD ST 


GS ee 
: LL LIMITED” S 
f EE THIS |NAMEISON 
EVERY UMBRELLA} FRAME YOU BUY 


S.FOX &!COLIMITED 


Goer tur ncaa Sole TER Rath en Rone 
=.cPATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 
=) STERLING IMPROVEMENTS INUMBRELLA FRAME 


PARACON ; 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give inereased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially for all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
pe nominal price over inferior 

akes. 


“Don’t put off till to-morrow the duties of to-day,” Buy a cake of Sapolio at once, ani 
clean your house. Cleans Paint, Marble, Oil-cloths, Metals, Bath-tubs, Kitchen Utensiir, 
Lavatories. Useful all over the house for all cleaning except laundry. Sample (fuli size 
cake) sent post-free on receipt of 34d. in stamps by 

ENOCH MORGAN’S SON’S COMPANY, 47, Farringdon-street, London, E.C. 


IT FLOATS ON WATER. 


and FORKS, carved Ivory Handles, Chased Silver Ferrules, best Plated Blades, £5 10s, 
Silver Blades, £15 15s. 
er 
= DESIGNS 
and 

ESTIMATES 
free to 

all parts of the 
World. 


STERLING SILVER BOWL, mounted on 
Plinth. Prices: £15, £20, £25. 


THE CELEBRATED PITLOCHRY 
are SUPPLIED DIRECT from 
TWEEDS gentlemen are SAVED all 
intermediate PROFITS. 

They are UNEQUALLED for Be of Design, Hard 
Wearing ES and Value, PA sent POST-FPREEB, 
Ladies’ Costume TWEEDS. Charming shades. Drape gracefully. 
A. & J. MAC) /AUGHTON, PITLOCHRY, N.B. 


our own ‘Tweed Mills, thus 
2 Ts 
For WALKING, TOURIST, & BUSINESS SUITS, &c. 
These goods are sure to give satisfaction. 
#27" Visitors to the Highlands should not fail to see our Stock. 


124-Page Illustrated Catalogue to March 31, 1889, now ready. 
"THE GUN OF THE PERIOD.” 
TRADE MARK. Reap, 
HONOURS, PARIS, 1878. 
DIPLOMA & MEDAL SYDNEY, 1879, 
AND CALCUTTA, 1883 


SAFETY. 


With intercepting Safety Bolt, rendering an 
accidental discharge impossible. 


he t 
from 20 to 40 gui 


1 
Special plain quality, £16, Ex 
Rifles, from 12 ¢ as. “‘*he Gun of the Period,” whe 
shown, has always taken honours. Why buy 
when you can buy it at half the price from the 
gun sent on approval on receipt of P.O 
returned if, on receipt, it is not =f: 


from D. 
Mi 


allowed, <A choice of 2000 guns, rif nd ers, 
ing every novelty in the trade.— LEWIS, Gun Maker, 
eet, Birmingham. Estab, 1850, 


32 and 33, Lower Loveday-s 


-TORPID LIVER 


Positively cured by 
these Little Pills. 


They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and ‘Too 
Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect’ remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Taste in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Side, ete. 
They regulate the 
————— a  DOWES and prevent 
}Oonstipation anu Piles. The smallest and 
easiest to take. 40 ina phial. Purely Vegetable, 
and do not grips ur purge, but by their gentle 
,action please all who use them. Established 
1856, Standard Pill of the United States. In 
| phials at 1s. 14d. Bold by all Chemists, or sent 
by post. 

Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 
16, Ho’born Viaduct, London, E.C. 


LIQUID MeTReE RSP F 


BLACKING& 


H No brushes required. Applied’ 
H with sponge attached to the 
gcork, Gives a brilliant polish, 
equal to patent leather,to Boots, 4 # - 
Shoes, Harness and Leather articles,which lasts 
a week in all weathers. Mud can be washed offf 
and polish remains. Sold everywhere. 
. ~ - “ 


ADIES will find this Soap especially adapted for 

Washing Laces, Infants’ Clothing, Silk Hose, 

cleaning Gloves, and all articles of Fine Texture and 

; delicate colour, and for the varied uses about the house 


that Cuily arise requiring the use of Soap that is above the ordinary and common Yellow Household Soaps. : 
“IVY” Soap cannot possibly be lost when in use. It FLOATS in the Wash-tub! It FLOATS in the 
Bath! It FLOATS in the Wash-Bowl! And FLOATS away with all Stains and Dirt from the Clothes. 
IT IS A LUXURY for the Children’s Bath. 


THE FINEST LAUNDRY SOAP MADE. 


A SAMPLE CAKE will be sent POST FREE on receipt of Address. If there be any difficulty in obtaining IVY Soap 


we will send a Large Cake on receipt of 4 Stamps, or 3 Cakes for 12 Stamps—POST FREE. Please name this Paper. 


Sole Makers-GOODWIN BROTHERS, MANCHESTER. 
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